Judge Anderson on Our Grossly Exaggerated Fears 
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FIRST 


PALFREY PERKINS 
| IS DIFFICULT to choose the most striking words in those sayings of Jesus grouped 


Se eee 


together as the Sermon on the Mount. But certainly among them must be reckoned 

the vigorous positive command, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” It summarizes the central motive- 
power, the essential secret of all true religion, indeed of all true life. 

“Seek first the Kingdom of God” was the command of the Master-idealist, the Mas- 
ter-workman, the Master-lover, the Master-man, who bravely and steadfastly pursued 
perfection,—nothing less,—and who, far from being an ineffective, mystical visionary, was 
a practical, efficient helper of men such as the world has never seen. That is the kind of 
life we ought to be trying to live to-day,—our end, perfection, in individual character and 
in the world of men; our way, helpful, practical service, and love for one another. 

Unless in this wide, deep sense of the word our lives are religious, they are incom- 
plete and unsuccessful. And equally incomplete and unsuccessful is the common life, the 

_ Nation’s life, unless it is religious. Henry Van Dyke’s lines are familiar:— 


They tell me thou art rich, my country... . 
. But dost thou prosper? .. . 
O dearest country, is it well with thee, 
Indeed, and is thy soul in health? 
A nobler people, hearts more wisely brave, 
And thoughts that lift men up and make them free;— 
These are prosperity and vital wealth! 


Not one of the many benefits and advancements and powers which a nation justifiably 
desires can be added unto it until it seeks first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
The stability and strength and prosperity of this country of ours depend, not on its material 

_wealth and superficial satisfactions and successes, but on the ideals, the spiritual motives, 
which pervade and govern its life; on its vision of a better commonwealth and a progres- 
sive welfare; on its God, in whose unwavering support, in whose continuing guidance, it 
believes and trusts. No amount of money-making, no amount of legislation however en- 
lightened, no amount of material development,—none of these things without moral in- 
tegrity, spiritual discernment, religious life, can make any nation truly great. 

Our task is to make our nation truly great by developing the conscience, the moral 
sense, the spiritual impulse which flower from an uritrammelled religion, a rational re- 
ligion, a religion that grows, that serves, that loves; that opens before men’s feet a path- 
way of mental and moral and spiritual progress, onward and upward forever. 
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Like a Bishop? 


ISHOP BURCH OF NEW YORK seems 
B hardly equal to the spiritual and intellectual 
exactions of his holy office; nor is he of the 
same Christian temper as his predecessors, Bishops 
Greer and Potter. In his treatment of one of his 
clergy, Dr. Perey Stickney Grant, for the latter’s 
intrepid and vehement attack on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s deportation of alleged enemies of this 
country, he reveals chiefly a mighty tone of author- 
ity and a severity of judgment which will cause 
regret or worse for his official behavior, among true 
churchmen and citizens. It is not large business. 
He delivers his rebuke like the iron-handed, deep- 
voiced bishop of popular literature. On the other 
hand, Dr. Grant, since he uttered his brave words 
in defence of the untried aliens, who in many cases 
were violently and lawlessly thrown into prison 
and then sent like lepers from the land, has proved 
he was right. His indiscretions in speech, due in 
part to the grave provocation of the hour, are as 
nothing in comparison with his spiritual valor. 
He has justified himself abundantly, and made him- 
self worthy of being numbered among the apostles. 
Subsequent events prove merely that he was more 
discerning and nobler than the overwhelming mass 
of the people. He spoke among the first, to his 
praise. It is not quite right, incidentally, for our 
great cotemporary of the Episcopal Church, the 
Churchman, to say Dr. Grant stood alone among 
the clergy, if it means the clergy in general, for 
THE REGISTER spoke boldly against the shame with 
the approbation of our five hundred clergymen, for 
So we may judge, since not a word of criticism has 
been received for our opinions, expressed while it 
was unpopular so to do. It is to be assumed that 
our ministers in numbers spoke promptly and not 
uncertainly throughout the country. 
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On Freedom’s Side 


T SEEMS TO US the Bishop by his own words 
condemns himself of utter incapacity to state the 
case. For example, in an address last Saturday he 
is quoted as follows: “Very often you and I may 
find fault with what the Government may be doing, 
but if you are not loyal to what that Government 
may be doing you are not true American citizens. 
It is up to us to yield obedience and allegiance to 
the utmost, expressing our criticism when criticism 
is due, of course, but never expressing or harboring 
any thought that shall make us aliens to what our 
Government is trying to do.” What does he mean? 
As nearly as we can make sense of it, he is attempt- 
ing to split an invisible hair. Criticism, he says, 
is permissible, but loyalty to the thing criticised is 
the stern duty of a true American. This is nothing 
but nonsense. If he had said those who would 
criticise must stop short of espousing the violent 
overthrow of our State, all decent and intelligent 
people would approve. But he did not say that. 
His words are of a piece with his official attitude 
and temper concerning the use of the Church of the 
Ascension. Here we should expect the understand- 
ing heart. He writes to Dr. Grant, in his rebuke 
of him: “I do solemnly protest against the use of 
the consecrated building, dedicated to the worship 
of Almighty God, as a meeting-place for a forum, 
to which are not infrequently invited as speakers 
men who do not believe in God, who professedly are 
opposed to the Government, clearly showing their 
irreverence for constituted authority. I maintain 
that such use of the consecrated church is in plain 
contravention of church law and order.” A Chris- 
tian bishop forbidding place in God’s sanctuary to 
those who do not believe in God! Who are irrey- 
erent to constituted authority! To whom, indeed, 
shall such go, and where? By what pitiful blind- 
ness to the rich opportunity of the Church does this 
prelate speak his heresy against his Christ? To 
shut the door of the House of God against any man 
willing decently to enter in, to speak truth as he 
sees it, and to seek it, in this twentieth century of 
Christ’s dominion! Again ecclesiastical authority 
in its robes of sweeping majesty denies religion. 
Dr. Grant says truly in his reply to the Bishop: 
“During the Revolutionary War the Church largely 
took the Tory side—at any rate, in New England— 
and in consequence was dead there for one hundred 
years. All but four of the Massachusetts clergy 
left Boston when the British Army evacuated. In 
the discussion of slavery, so far as I remember, the 
Church was silent. Now it has a third—and pos- 
sibly a last—opportunity to place itself on the side 
of the people and of freedom.” 
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The Eleventh Commandment 


AD PROHIBITION AMENDMENT may seri- 

ously, and not at all facetiously, be regarded as 
an addition to the Decalogue. The Federal Com- 
missioner, John F. Kramer, was entirely right in 
his original remark that several of the original 
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Commandments are the law of civilization because 
they are designed to restrain the appetites and 
passions of men. Personal liberty does not go the 
length of personal injury more now than then. 
The sharpening of the moral sense was necessary 
to make us realize that the craving for drink, and 
the habit of it, are both quite as evil in essence as 
Just and murder, which are already in the law. 
“Thou shalt not” is written against them. And 
are not these two to a considerable degree the evil 
children of that thing which we have suffered until 
now? 


The People’s Will 


O HAMILTON HOLT we are indebted for a 

convincing summary of American sentiment on 
the League of Nations. More than four hundred 
colleges and universities, by their faculties and 
students, have approved by overwhelming votes the 
ratification either without reservations or with 
only such reservations as will harmonize minor 
differences among Senators who favor the League. 
Returned soldiers and sailors in a postal-card poll 
voted 554 for the League unamended, 5 for reserva- 
tions, and 12 were opposed. The American I*ed- 
eration of Labor voted, last July, 29,000 in favor 
and 400 against, and.at a meeting of the state offi- 
cers of the Federation last month, 240 were for 
ratification and three, all Irishmen, were against 
it. The Church Peace Union took a poll of clergy- 
men, Jewish, Roman® Catholic, and Protestant. 
The vote was 17,309 in favor, and 816 against, most 
of the last group being Irish Roman Catholics. 
The poll of ten newspapers in fourteen States re- 
sulted in 48 per cent. for no reservations, 35 per 
cent. for compromise, and 7 per cent. for no League. 
Most of the papers were in Republican territory. 
The Portland Oregonian, not included in the list, 
received, in its poll, 11,096 for unamended ratifica- 
tion, 665 for compromise, 112 for the Lodge reser- 
vations, and 228 for no treaty. Mr. Holt has 
spoken in ten States. He invariably has asked for 
a show of hands before speaking. The result is 
about 60 per cent. for the treaty as presented by 
the President; 30 per cent. for mild reservations ; 
and 10 per cent. tapering off from drastic reserva- 
tions to bitter-enders. For an example of popular 
government, the action of the United States Sen- 
ate, and of one particular Senator, is our Nation’s 
most magnificent offering. How long will it 
strangle the voice of the people and break its will? 


A Denominational Inquiry 


HE REGISTER is constantly receiving in- 

quiries about the progress of the great finan- 
cial campaign to meet our denominational needs. 
We agree that we ought to proceed to this im- 
portant matter. The preliminary meetings were 
held in the early autumn, and there was a great 
measure of enthusiasm at the time, and a committee 
was appointed to submit plans. We shall give 
prompt publicity to the transactions, whenever they 
occur. The time is growing short. 
oo 
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The Best Preacher 


HEN A MASTER speaks of his work we are 

all ears, whatever his calling. Here is preach- 
ing. Dr. John Kelman has been lecturing at Yale. 
“The one intolerable thing,” he says, “is a plain 
man mistaking vanity and ambition for genius, and 
attempting flights beyond his reach.” The plain 
man’s duty is to do the particular kind of ordinary 
work which he is best fitted to perform. As to the 
preacher’s expertness it lies in prophecy and noth- 
ing else, and his art is “the outgoing of a man’s 
personality upon others.” The secret of power is 
“the letting loose of the preacher’s personality upon 
his hearers. To be an expert, therefore, one must 
know how to release one’s personality. It is the 
breaking down of the barriers of reserve; the power 
of understanding and sympathizing with men, and 
of making them feel that you do so; the will of 
giving one’s self away. But it involves something 
more than this. If the preacher is to employ his 
personality in this way he must make sure that his 
personality is such as to have a good effect upon 
those on whom it comes forth.” In which is this 
comfort, that a man who is his truest self will be 
the best preacher he is capable of being. 


Cleaves to Facts 


HE PRESIDENT’S second industrial confer- 

ence has made its preliminary report. As some 
one has. said, it cleaves to hard facts, and leaves 
abstract principles for later deliberations. It 
creates no new industrial order; it sets up a court 
for the peaceful solution of problems in the present 
order. It provides suitable machinery for inquir- 
ing into and adjusting all differences everywhere 
in the land between labor and capital, so that im- 
mediate, just, and thorough action may be taken. 
It is a National Tribunal, in effect a board of ap- 
peal, consisting of nine members, three from the 
employees, three from the employers, and three 
from the public, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. There will be twelve in- 
dustrial regions in the country, and in each a board 
of adjustment and a board of inquiry, where dis- 
putes, failing of settlement by employers and em- 
ployees directly, shall be submitted. This is enough 
to indicate the judicial character of the proposed 
new department of our government. There is 
nothing in the plan which we can disapprove. On 
the contrary, we are ready to take it as the best 
available preparation for industrial democracy. 
The real beginning of progress lies in the recogni- 
tion of the importance of relations in which “the 
workman will feel himself induced to put forth his 
best efforts, the employer will have an encouraging 
profit, and the public will not suffer at the hands 
of either class.” In sum, it is a dignified Federal 
structure which will not be regarded lightly, as a 
commission would be, of acting merely as a kind of 
peacemaker. In addition to the judicial function, it 
will learn actual conditions in the industrial world, 
and out of this growing knowledge will declare 
new principles of industrial conduct. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[ THE MIDST of the tense situation created by the 


efforts to pass through Congress a sedition law im- 

posing the death penalty upon the promoters of 
violent propaganda against the existing public order 
in America and the proceedings to exclude from the 
State Assembly of New York the five representatives 
of the Socialist party in that body, Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Labor at the end of last week 
construed the Communist party as a “revolutionary 
body” within the meaning of the statutes providing for 
the deportation of alien “reds.” Secretary Wilson’s 
definition, it was recognized at the outset, would place 
in the hands of the Bureau of Immigration far more 
extensive powers of deportation than any it had pre- 
viously possessed. This broadening of the range of 
offences punishable or preventable by deportation fur- 
nished point and urgency to the discussion now going 
on all over the country as to the wisdom of the drastic 
measures taken or recommended for the solution of the 
problems presented by the extreme radical propaganda 
that is developing with increasing intensity in all the 
centres of population in America. 
Public Opinion Divided 
on Wisdom of Repression 

As the scope and purpose of the anti-“red” legisla- 
tion were defined in Congress and elsewhere during 
the week, it became increasingly apparent that a sharp 
division of public sentiment was developing as to 
whether the repressive measures contemplated in legis- 
lative and administrative quarters do not in themselves 
constitute a more dangerous incitement to violence 
than the propaganda which they are designed to sup- 
press. As a conspicuous case in point, the proceedings 
against the Socialists in the New York Assembly con- 
tinued to attract country-wide attention. The act of 
the judiciary of the committee of the Assembly, in ex- 
cluding from participation in the proceedings of the 
committee appointed by the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, conveyed the impression that 
the two parties in the Assembly were determined to 
outlaw the Socialist party by excluding its elected 
members from the chamber. There were unmistakable 
indications, however, that the course outlined by the 
trend of.the proceedings in Albany had the support 
of a considerable body of public sentiment on the ap- 
parent assumption that the principles of the Socialist 
party are irreconcilable with American institutions. 
Department of Justice 
Insistent on Drastic Laws 

Meanwhile the Department of Justice, both Shei 
Attorney-General Palmer and through his assistant 
in direct charge of the prosecution of extreme radicals, 
was pressing the campaign against radical leaders 
under existing legislation as well as insisting upon 
new legislation to extend the powers of the Depart- 
-ment. In the face of these demands by the prosecuting 
authorities of the Federal Government, Chairman 
Campbell of the House Committee on Rules, which has 
been conducting a series of hearings on the Graham- 
Sterling sedition bill, announced last Saturday that 
so little support had developed for the measure that 
it was doubtful whether it would be reported by the 
Committee. Chairman Campbell took advantage of 
the oceasion to advance the view that the Department 
of Justice had not fully availed itself of the existing 
legislation aimed at promoters of sedition, and accused 
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the Attorney-General’s office of repeated violation of 
constitutional rights in the proceedings already begun 
against radicals. 
Labor Aligning Itself’ Against 
Repressive Legislation 

An interesting phase of the national discussion of 
pending or projected repressive legislation is the oppo- 
sition to such a policy that is developing in the ranks 
of organized labor. Among the labor leaders who ap- 
peared in the course of the hearings on the Graham- 
Sterling bill last week, was Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Gompers, 
who generally is classed among the conservative influ- 
ences in American labor, took strong ground against 
the pending legislation, on the plea that it presents a 
menace to freedom of speech and imperils the basic 
rights proclaimed and safeguarded by the Federal Con- 
stitution. There is good reason to believe that a con- 
certed movement is going on in the ranks of labor to 
offer united opposition to any legislator or party that 
may advance or support legislative measures designed 
to limit freedom of speech within the line just short 
of incitement to specific and actual violence. 
Holland’s Refusal to Yield 
ex-Kaiser for Trial 

Replying to the éoulective note addressed to it by 
the Allied and Associated Powers requesting the sur- 
render of Wilhelm von Hohenzollern for trial before 
an international tribunal, the government of The 
Netherlands last Friday expressed its refusal to adopt 
such a course. This decision the Dutch ministry based 
upon its conviction that the surrender of the ex-Kaiser 
at the request of any other power than Germany itself 
would be sanctioned “neither [by] the constituent laws 
of the kingdom, which are based upon the principles 
of law universally recognized, nor [by] a respectable 
secular tradition which has made this country always 
a ground of refuge for the vanquished in international 
conflicts. . . .”. Comment on The Hague’s reply to the 
collective note, published in the London press, con- 
veyed the distinct impression that no other course had 


been expected, and that to several Allied statesmen the ~ 


unyielding attitude revealed by the Dutch note would 
come as a welcome way out of an extremely embarrass- 
ing situation. 
French Ministry under Millerand — 
Faces a Stormy Course 

His elimination from public life having been fore-’ 
shadowed by his defeat for the presidency by an over- 
whelming majority of votes cast for his rival, Paul 
Deschanel, Georges Clémenceau on January 18 re 
signed with his entire cabinet, and Alexandre Mille- 
rand, governor of Alsace since the signing of the armis- 
tice, was invited to form a cabinet. A few hours after 
he had assumed the reins of power, the new premier 
declared his intention to pursue a vigorous policy of 
reconstruction based upon the conviction that France 
“must produce or disappear.” At the beginning of his 
administration, however, M. Millerand appeared to be 
confronted with irreconcilable opposition in the Cham- 
ber because of the inclusion in the cabinet of M. Steeg 
as Minister of the Interior. M. Steeg, in the opinion 
of many members of the Chamber of Deputies, is shad- 
owed by the cloud of association in the unpatriotic 
activities imputed to M. Cailleux. The opposition to 
M. Steeg found concrete expression in the initial con- 


tact between Premier Millerand and the Chamber, — 


when he obtained a vote of confidence by a bare ma- 


jority, with three hundred members refraining from ; 
voting. It appeared that the new French cabinet was a 


doomed to an early fall. 
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“Boom” for Herbert Hoover 


_ Launched for the Presidency 


_ Among the interesting and significant events of the 
week was the launching of a “boom” for the nomina- 
tion of Herbert Hoover for the presidency, The name 
of the Food Controller was energetically injected into 
the pre-convention discussion by the New York World, 
commonly regarded as the mouthpiece of President 
Wilson. It was characteristic of the uncertainties of 
the preliminary contest for the nomination in both 
parties that Mr. Hoover’s editorial sponsor announced 


its intention to support Mr. Hoover whether he should 


be nominated by the Republican or by the Democratic 
party. In the course of the country-wide discussion 


_ precipitated by the World, it became apparent that 


the man who has been in charge of provisioning the 
devastated regions of Europe under the auspices of 
the Allied governments has many supporters in both 
of the great parties. An attempt was made in some 
Republican quarters to show that Mr. Hoover is nor- 
mally a Republican, although in the last election he 
voted for President Wilson. In the absence of any 
declaration of acquiescence in the plans of his friends 
by Mr. Hoover, the fact seemed to stand out with some 
distinctness that the “boom” launched in his behalf 
possessed greater intrinsic strength than any of the 
candidacies or possible candidacies that have yet been 
brought to public attention. 
Question of Fiume Left Unsolved 
as Supreme Council Disbands 

On the eve of its disbandment ow January 20, the 
Supreme Council left the controversy between Italy 
and the Jugo-Slav kingdom apparently as far from 
settlement as ever. Shortly after his return from 
Paris to Rome, after pleading Italy’s case before the 
Council, Premier Nitti announced that the Jugo-Slav 
note in response to the Council’s representations did 
not contain concessions enough to meet the minimum 
Italian demands, and expressed the opinion that Italy 
would reject the terms offered from Belgrade and rest 
her case on her recent treaty with the Allied Powers. 


_ This status of the controversy constituted a tangible 


contribution to the difficulties of the post-war problems 
that confront the world. or. 


Brevities 


“The failures of popular government have always 
been failures of public opinion—mostly of public opin- 
jon that was ill-informed, of public opinion that was 
denied the facts, of public opinion that was misguided 
by self-constituted masters.” So says a great editor, 
Frank I. Cobb of the New York World. “That will 
always remain a great menace, and public opinion 
is never to be safeguarded by trying to prevent it by 
law from coming into contact with political heresy.” 


We are grateful for this from Dr. J. H. Jowett: “I 
would tear out the fettering, embarrassing, imprison- 
ing, demeaning word ‘alien,’ and substitute ‘brother,’ 


no matter if a man were stained with blood. One of the 


strongholds we must pull down is that of international 
We need a larger view of the 
We need an interchange of 


of all kinds. Many of us are misunderstanding Amer- 
ica at this moment because we do not know her. In 
ler Own way betimes she will support the great move- 
nent for the salvation of peace and civilization.” 
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| LETTERS totHe FDITOR | 


News of Malcom Sparkes 


To the Editor of Tum CuristrAn Rucister :— 

Malcom Sparkes of whom William Leavitt Stoddard 
wrote in this week’s RucistTer is alive and as inspiring 
a personage as ever. At least he was such about four 
months ago. 

I met him, was profoundly impressed by him, came 
to love him deeply during a several days’ conference 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation of England held 
last summer at Swanwick, Derbyshire. He had then 
just come out of jail and was one of the heroes of the 
convention. There were other splendid conscientious 
objectors at that meeting also, but he was the superior 
genius among them. 

His narrative of the workings of the Building Trades 
Joint Council was simply told, but was all to the credit 
of the organization. Apparently it is functioning most 
successfully at the present time. 

Herpert A. JUMP. 


First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 


Prohibition and Property 
To the Editor of Tun CuristTiAN REGISTER :— 


At a meeting of the Unitarian Club of Boston held 
January 14, 1920, Rev. Dr. William L. Sullivan in 
an address on “Two Kinds of Revolution” said he 
was opposed to national prohibition because it took 
away property without compensation and therefore 
was. not in accordance with morality. His remarks 
were received with much applause. 

These views are in direct opposition to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in its recent judg- 
ment on war-time prohibition. 

It was argued by counsel for the liquor dealers that 
they were being deprived of their property without 
compensation in contravention of the Constitution. 

The Court unanimously replying through Justice 
Brandeis, one of the most distinguished living consti- 
tutional lawyers and publicists, said this contention 
was invalid. From the time the act was passed to the 
time it went into effect several months elapsed, plenty. 
of time for them to sell this liquor within or without 
the country. If they manufactured more liquor it 
was their own fault. If their liquors did not have 
time to harden with age or otherwise grow more per- 
fect, that was a risk of their business which they as- 
sumed. Their real estate or their buildings were not 
taken from them. 

The remarks of Rev. Dr. Sullivan have been widely 
circulated in the newspapers, and it is unfortunate 
they were made, coming as they do from one distin- 
guished in the Roman Church, as one of the most 
eloquent priests of a great preaching order, as a Mod- 
ernist and a highly trained dialectician and now as a 
leader in the Unitarian Fellowship of advanced the- 
ological thought. 

He who runs can see already the good effects of 
national prohibition,—less drunkenness, less crime, 
fewer inmates of the jails, fewer calls for poor relief, 
greater deposits in savings banks, and clearer heads 
and greater efficiency of the population in general. 

Epwarp Hosmer Savary. 

Boston, Mass. 


‘ 
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Prophets Old-fashioned Clergy? Not at All 


Some pertinent and characteristic notes on modern relig- 


ton in a recent London address 
G. BERNARD SHAW 


r | SHE DEAN of St. Paul’s, Dr. Inge, tells us with 
reference to those tenets which every postulant 
for the post of minister or clergyman of the 

Church of England is required unfeignedly to embrace 

—there are two Creeds, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 

the matter of accepting the Bible as a perfectly liter- 

ally true document containing a correct scientific ac- 
count of the origin of species and the creation—the 

Dean of St. Paul’s tells us that if the bishops were 

to refuse to ordain any postulant for the clergy who 

could not unfeignedly and in their plain sense accept 
that Creed, those Thirty-nine Articles, and that doc- 
trine about the Scriptures, the clergy would consist 
exclusively of fools, of liars, and of bigots. Those 
are his words, they are not mine, and this is de- 
liberately told you by the ablest churchman you have, 
in a position—that of Dean of St. Paul’s—which is 
technically perhaps not quite so high as that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but really carries with it 
equal authority, especially when the person who holds 
it is perhaps rather a cleverer man than the Archbishop 
of «Canterbury. 
wm wm mw 
You may anticipate that the Church will broaden, 
that it will relax its tests and so on. You have no 
historical warrant for believing anything of the kind. 
Everything you know of the history of these great 
institutional churches in the past will tend to con- 
vince you that as the Church is more and more attacked 
and challenged, instead of liberalizing itself, it will 
do exactly the other thing,—it will draw its lines 
tighter. It will say, Sooner than give up our old doc- 
trines we will recruit exclusively from the fools, the 
liars, and the bigots. You know, for instance, that 
the Roman Catholic Church in the nineteenth century, 
when it also had to sustain a tremendous attack from 

modern thought, instead of relaxing its doctrine im- 

mediately added to it dogmas which the Middle Ages 

never dreamed of, and would probably never have 

tolerated; it drew its lines very much tighter... . 

The distinction between the churchman, between the 


‘person the Dean of St. Paul’s calls the institutionalist, 


and the genuine out-and-out Protestant mystic, will 
always cause a certain division, therefore any religion 
that is going to unite men will have to be a religion 
which both of these people can accept. It must have 
room for mystics, prophets, and for priests, and it 
must be a religion of such a character as will prevent 
the priests from stoning the prophets, as they always 
do. Some of you who have had a perfectly conven- 
tional religious education, that is to say an entirely 
unintelligent one, have been very likely left to draw 
conclusions for which there is no warrant. For in- 
stance, in reading the Bible—you have heard it read 
in churches, and you have perhaps had it imparted to 
you by an ordained clergyman—you have derived an 
impression that the prophets of whom you read were 
only a sort of old-fashioned clergy. You are en- 
tirely wrong in that; they were prophets who were 
stoned by the old-fashioned clergy. If you read them 
carefully you will see that they are continually com- 
plaining of the persecution which came from the 
Church of their day. You must keep that distinc- 
tion in mind. 
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I never have the slightest difficulty in talking to a 
religious man of any creed whatever; in fact, I get on 
perfectly well with Roman Catholics and dignitaries of 
the Church of England if they are really religious. 
I do not pretend to get on with people who have no 
religious sense whatever. I should bore them. But 
if I come across religious people, Indian, or Irish, or 
Mohammedan, or anybody else, we can meet on this 
common ground. You find that this thing is in every- 
body, the hope of this thing. The moment you clear 
up people’s minds, and make them conscious of this, 
that moment you discover that the roots of this re- 
ligion are in every person, and you may get a common 
bond all over the empire. 
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This religion you will see growing up all through 
your literature, not only in Butler and Bergson, and 
even in my own works, but you find it coming in all 
directions, distinctly in the novels and poetry of 
Thomas Hardy, everywhere in Mr. Wells, Mr. Wells 
goes on at a tremendous rate. You never know what 
will come. He suddenly rushes out and says, “Hurrah! 
I have suddenly discovered something no one has dis- 
covered before. I have discovered God.” He discovers 
the things that were discovered the first two centuries 
after Christ. There has also been a tremendous dis- 
covery of Christ himself. In the days of the old gentle- 
man with the white beard who sent people home on 
shutters, Christ himself was almost as great a cari- 
cature of what we have on record of the real Christ 
as the elderly gentleman was of the real spirit of the 
universe, the Life Force. There has been a sort of 
rediscovery of Christ. People suddenly begin to dis- 
cover that his religion is a universal religion, and 
they also begin to discover that there have been other 
Christs, and: that there are Christs even at the present 
time; that that spirit which was in Christ you will 
find among Buddhists, among all sorts of persons, 
persons whom the evangelicals used to call heathen and 
idolatrous, and used to give large subscriptions to con- 
vert them. Then they used to give large subscriptions 
to convert the Jews. 
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The whole missionary idea of the old evangelicals 
was entirely wrong, and furthermore, if they had only 
read their Gospels they would have seen it was wrong 
on the authority of Christ himself. Christ never at- 
tempted to establish a church; he was there in the 
middle of Jews and Pharisees; he never asked any 
Jew to become a Christian. He did not mean to estab- 
lish a church. He meant practically he was one of the 
prophets. What he was dealing with was mysticism. 
He wanted the Jews to accept something in addition 
to whatever creed or institution they believed in; to 
accept his universal religion. He wanted the Gentile 
also to accept it; the circumcised and the uncircum- 
cised alike; and when he found people wanted to go 


and act as missionaries, to go somewhere else and try | 


to tear up by the roots some man’s religion and sub- 
stitute his own, Christ told them quite plainly, Do not 
do that; if you go and try to pull up what you think 
are the tares you will pull up the wheat as well. Of 
course, we never used to listen to that. We sent mis- 
sionaries; we plucked up as we thought the tares in 


their religion, and the result was the missionary’s — 


convert has become a byword throughout the world as 
a person with no religion at all. 
the wheat had come up with the tares. oy ee 
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It turned out that 
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A Plea for Calmness and Courage 
G. W. ANDERSON 


Judge Anderson is a member of the federal judiciary,— 
the United States Cireuit Court, Boston, Mass. His career 
has been consistently marked by a strong democratic faith, 
and his opinions have reflected the deeper spiritual meaning 
of our institutions. Legalism has never hardened his sym- 

» pathy or dimmed his vision. His virile and enlightened de- 
votion to the rights of man is needed sorely in this hour. 
Since his graduation summa cum laude from the Boston 
University Law School in 1890 he has been in public affairs, 
serving in a variety of municipal, state, and national offices. 
That the various official powers of our political life have 
given him one honor and responsibility after another is a 
tribute to the inherent goodness and right of our democracy. 
In the following article he speaks a great and brave word. 
It is very easy to take one’s stand for the commonweal after 

: the community has first done so; it is a needed and admir- 

able thing to lead the people, by virtue of peculiar and 

{ grateful advantages in training, to the sound, enduring 

. conviction which is at once our State and our religion.— 

, THe Epiror. 


( Wand conten in war has always evoked derision 
and contempt. The “conscientious objector” 
has had a heavy burden of proof. But whether 

he was afraid of killing or of being killed, he was a 

gallant and attractive figure compared to the hysteria- 

mongers who are now, in time of peace,— 

} 


| Scaring [editors] into fits, 
‘ . Frightening people out of their wits. 


Cowardice in peace is ridiculous. It is time it was 
made comedy lest it become tragedy; as did the Salem 
Witchcraft delusion, which started with the absurd 
antics of some young girls, overwrought by an old 
colored nurse-maid’s tales, in the house of a bigoted 
Salem minister. If the girls had been sensibly spanked 
and put to bed there would have been no Salem Witch- 
craft tragedy. But when the ministers and lawyers 
and other supposedly sane and responsible people gath- 
ered and prayed and worried over them, they had more 
and worse fits; hysteria and spectre evidence took pos- 
session ofthe community,—with the result of the 

. ghastliest crime ever committed on this continent by 
white people against white people. I pass, in the 
interest of our race hypocrisy, crimes of whites against 
red men and black men. 

Another tragic instance of panic and hysteria was 
that of the Negro Race Riots of 1741 in New York, 
then a city of about 9,000. A story was started that 
the colored people had conspired to murder the whites. 
| Before the panic was stopped more than a hundred 
persons were imprisoned, four whites and eighteen 

Negroes were hanged, eleven Negroes were burned at 
the stake, and fifty transported into slavery. (See 2 
- _Upham’s Salem Witcheraft, p. 437.) 
| It was about ninety years ago that Americans got 
| wildly excited over a Masonic plot to overturn our 
government; as hard-headed a man as John Quincy 
Adams took it seriously. Some twenty years later 
there was a wild and lurid fear of a Catholic plot to 
destroy American institutions; and the Know-Noth- 
_ings—rightly named—almost got control by working 
upon the fears and religious bigotry of the community. 
; These are instances of community madness. At bot- 
tom, they are exhibitions. of fear. Probably mob vio- 
_ lence, on analysis, rests more upon fear than upon 
Sameer, * feed *. tek at 
_ It is a curious but inexplicable inconsistency, that 
‘it took America two years and a half of observation 
f the struggle of the greatest military power the world 
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ever produced to dominate the world and to destroy 
the ideals of individual and political liberty upon which 
our institutions were founded, before we became suffi- 
ciently alarmed to take our part in the struggle; that 
now, having taken our full part in overthrowing that 
real menace to our institutions, we are having par- 
oxysms of terror over a lot of negligible agitators whose 
activity and propaganda are no more of a real danger 
to the perpetuity and strength of our American insti- 
tutions than was an uprising of the American Indians 
twenty years ago in one of the remote reservations 
given over to that decadent and abused race. 

But we are in danger, from our groundless or grossly 
exaggerated fear of agitators whom we do not like, of 
encroaching upon the principles and practices of lib- 
erty for which the Great War was fought. There are 
painful resemblances between some official steps advo- 
cated—if not actually taken—within the past few 
months and the methods of the Czar in old Russia 
and of the Kaiser in old Prussia. This is no time to 
abandon our Americanism and to imitate overthrown 
Russianism or Prussianism. Two of the chief founda- 
tions of our American institutions are liberty and 
education. In our Constitution are the great guaran- 
tees of liberty, including freedom of speech and of as- 


Photo by Marceau, Boston. 
JUDGE G. W. ANDERSON 


who says, “Let us eliminate as quickly and as thoroughly 
as possible the whole spy system, now having ho proper 
place in American life.” 


semblage. As pointed out in Cooley on Constitutional 
Limitations, 7th Ed. p. 599, the exact limits of the 
right of free speech and of free assemblage have never 
been definitely settled. It ought not to be necessary 
to undertake to settle them, certainly in respect to free 
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speech concerning political and religious subjects. In- 
deed, to undertake to define the proper limits of free 
speech is possibly as difficult as to undertake to define 
fraud. In wholesome, sane times, the question as to 
free speech and discussion of political or religious 
questions, would never come before the courts. 

These are not times when we ought to be called upon 
to stop even to discuss the right of free speech or free 
assemblage. We have enough else to do that is worth 
doing. We should face with calm, dispassionate, open 
minds the great problems of reconstruction in which 
intelligent, educated, order-loving people the world 
over must now take increasingly large responsibilities. 
This is no time to be fussy over the ebullitions of irre- 
sponsible orators and pamphleteers, those whom Jus- 
tice Holmes calls “poor and puny anonymities.” 

Of course there are criminally dangerous elements 
in. the community. Undoubtedly one by-product of the 
war is an increased disregard of human life and of 
some of the rights of property. But these anti-social 
elements can be adequately and effectively dealt with 
by our ordinary police system. The community can- 
not safely honeycomb itself with spies, either Federal 
spies or industrial spies. Democracy is grounded in 
large part upon confidence of humans in humans. Let 
us eliminate as quickly and as thoroughly as possible 
the whole spy system built up—and properly built up— 
to rather large proportions when we were at grips with 
the Germans, but now having no proper place in Amerti- 
can life. Spies set to discover non-existent plots are 
always a menace. 

Sound-thinking and unfrightened Americans are not 
unwilling to allow the validity of our institutions to be 
tested in open discussion with the validity of the in- 
stitutions of Lenine and Trotzky. They object to 
being classed as American cowards. They object to 
allowing the name “Americanism” to be appropriated 
by those who advocate a cowardly and brutal resort 
to methods of suppression and repression which may 
hereafter be invoked against us if and when those 
whose views we now condemn may find themselves in 
the seats of power. We believe in freedom as to the 
discussion of political and religious ideals, measures, 
and policies, not only because that freedom is right 
-and wholesome, but because we regard our own safety 
for our own views and right of expression of them as 
conditioned in substantial part upon our recognition 
of like rights in those who hold views not acceptable 
to us. 

Our present need is not for hysterical pseudo-Ameri- 
canism, but for real Americanism of the calm, coura- 
geous, tolerant kind. The devils and broom-riding 
old women did not endanger the peace or safety of the 
Massachusetts colonists of 1692. But the ministers 
and panic-stricken orators who talked about these 
devils and broom-riding old women did endanger the 
peace and security and humanity of the community. 
The inference is not far to seek. 

We now know that the pro-German plots proved in 
experience to be ninety-nine per cent. non-existent. It 
was well to take precautions against them. I doubt 
not that the wise precautions taken account for much 
of the plots’ scarcity. But caution is one thing; hys- 
terical fear is quite another. 

The Propagandist of Hate and Terror for Political 
Profit or Industrial Advantage is neither Christian 
nor Good American. Christianity may be—probably 
always has been—“Radicalism.” But our churches 
should now take the risk of preaching it. Let us seek 
Peace and ensue it. 
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The Commonplace 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


ACH DAY we walk along a mystic path amid the marvels 
and phenomena which we have named but little understand, 
leaving nothing behind us, but gathering all things into our 
enlarging experience, and always with our forward foot upon the 
threshold of the future we press with bated breath into the un- 
explored eternity of to-morrow. Every foot of soil is holy 
ground, and we could almost hesitate to tread upon the bosom 
of our mother earth. In reverence we look upon her genera- 
tions of offspring, the wide forests; the white-crowned hosts that 
camp in summer upon the hillsides; the roving, singing, playing 
legions of every woodland; and last, upon mankind, the choicest 
born of all, sowing the valleys, reaping the harvests, building 
highways, crowning the heights with citadels of beauty, writing 
epics, composing symphonies, preaching righteousness, doing 
good, ever learning wider sympathies and broader justice,—all 
these the sons of God, conceived by the spirit, and born of the 
virgin earth. 

Only the cattle trample the soil. Man must remove his shoes 
and ask, What manner of soil is this that springs up in the flam- 
ing beauty of the autumnal woodland, that blows its trumpets 
of color in the springtime resurrection days,—this dust that 
with a little shaking of its elements and the passing of a few 
flitting ages learns to sing and pray and love? Surely we have 
found ourselves in the perfumed dressing-chamber of the Spirit 
wherein she is adorning herself in rich garments of changing hues. 
The eternal Word is being made flesh to dwell among us. God 
is taking unto himself hands and feet. Lest we should fail to’ 
hear his voice within our souls, he would come before our very 
eyes each morning in the corporal beauty of the dawn. 


A Day in a Chinese Prison 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
PrkiNnG, CuotnAa, December 18, 1919. 


as EKING IS GOING AHEAD so fast that even 
Pp Chicago can hardly keep up with it.” This 
whimsical remark, made by an American lady, 
was called forth by the coming of the postman with 
foreign letters a little while after she had obtained 
one or two in the early morning mail. “What! letters 
again?” she exclaimed as these new ones were handed 
to her. “Why, I thought the carrier had just been 
here.” 

“So he was, two hours ago,” her hostess answered. 
“You must remember that we have deliveries every two 
hours from seven in the morning until nine at night. 
There are thirteen in the Legation quarter. Can you 
say as much for Chicago?” 

This promptness and celerity of the post-office of- 
ficials united with their excellent management of the 
sub-stations as well as the main one wins general ad- 
miration, but to me it seems far greater progress to 
note the changes in humanitarian ways since the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. I have in mind the comfort, 
or refuge, quarters for rickshaw boys on Morrison and 
Hatamen Streets which I shall describe later, the new 
home opened this last month of 1919 for disabled or- 
phans, and other such philanthropic ventures. Par- 
ticularly do I think of the present more merciful ways 


_of conducting prisons and the greater regard now paid 


to those in detention. Homes and missions may mark | 


a fine philanthropic spirit. Yes; but that spirit may 


be confined to a few large-hearted individuals. When, — 
however, we see right governmental action, we are 
justified, I think, in speaking of a country as pro- — 
gressing along humanitarian lines. . 


: 
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made upon our arrival. 
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We have all read of the Board of Punishments in 
China’s capital,—that terrible body of officials sup- 
posed to administer justice. The modes of execution 
were even more revolting and fiendishly cruel, judged 
from modern standards, than were those of the Spanish 
Inquisition. The members of the Board must have 
taken as guide the ways of inflicting punishment de- 
picted in the niches and on the walls of the Taoist 
Temple just outside the East Gate of the Tartar City 
(the Shih-payii Miao Temple). There you have Dante’s 
Inferno @ la Chinese. Culprits are strung up by the 
feet and allowed thus to wait for death, or disem- 
bowelled, or flayed alive. The pictures in their realism 
are not pleasant to look at; they represent, I suspect, 
very closely the prevailing idea of retribution in an- 
other world for the wrongs committed in this. Some 
enterprising publisher of the Inferno ought to come 
over here to Peking and copy these Buddhist-Taoist 
figures for illustrations. They would excel in realism 
anything Doré has done. 


A Unique and Interesting Audience 


If one visits this former dread place of legal pun- 
ishments, one will see the same buildings, to be sure; 
but not the former instruments of “confession, repri- 
mand, and execution,” No, let us be thankful for the 
fact that the place does not now reek of medizval in- 
humanity. Instead, he will see just what I saw the 
other day, and he will be glad to proclaim the new 
mercifulness. 

“How would you like to speak before some three 
hundred or more Chinese prisoners?” was the way a 
Peking friend proffered an invitation. “I know the 
governor of the prison would be pleased to have you do 
so, and at the same time you can see something of the 
prison itself and of the way the men are treated.” I 
named a date. On the appointed day an automobile 
whisked us through the streets at a mad pace, setting 
at naught any speed limits. It stopped with a great 
sounding of horn in front of the grim walls and en- 
trance gate of the “Civil Prison,” or “Number 2” as 
it is now known. We were conducted into the war- 
den’s office past the outer military guard and the 
inner prison guard. There we waited only a moment 
before a short thickset man entered. He was dressed 
in the old-fashioned “mandarin” style, though he him- 
self looked like a full-blooded Chinaman, as he was. 
There were formal bows and the shaking of hands all 

around. Not my hand by his hand; oh, no! Each 
shook his own hand, which, by the way, is an excellent 
hygienic measure. Then each man put his own hands 
up his own sleeves to keep them warm. 

The warden announced the arrangement he had 
“All work,” he said, “will be 
suspended in the various departments. The prisoners 
will be brought together in the inner courtyard.” This 
was not particularly cheering news. I was wearing a 
light overcoat, the day had turned cold very suddenly 


and a bitter wind was blowing. To stand out in the 


air and to speak for some twenty minutes while the 
interpreter took twenty more minutes to translate 


- what I said (not counting the time consumed in the 


official genuflections and bowing), meant, at the least, 


chill and discomfort. But I was in for it, so I would 
er the best of it. 


_ I was surprised, during the time we waited for the 
isoners to assemble, to find out what an excellent 
nd the warden had. A chance remark of the in- 
eter drew forth from him most sane comments 
history of the United States and industrial con- 
ns in China. Seldom have I known a man in such 
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a position to have such large knowledge and in so 
few words to generalize a situation. My respect for 
him rose rapidly, and I was sorry his speech was inter- 
rupted*by the announcement that the prisoners were 
in position. 

Our little procession started from the office to the 


courtyard. First two soldiers, then the warden, fol- 


lowed by his assistants, my interpreter, the guide, 
myself, and two more soldiers forming the rear guard. 
It was a roundabout walk along aisles, under porches, 
to the centre of the prison. None of the buildings 
is higher than two stories, most of them just one story. 
We arrived at last at the inner courtyard. The men 
were drawn up in formation. Three lines of prisoners 
were directly in front of me, three lines to my left, and 
three to my right. There were about thirty or more 
in each line, probably three hundred men all told. The 
courtyard was not large. It was the central open 
space upon which fronted four buildings. Each build- 
ing had a covered porch. It was on these ground- 
level porches the prisoners stood. A small table 
marked the interpreter’s position and mine. Six or 
eight officials were near the table, and these had to 
be introduced first. The warden made a short speech. 
While he was talking I studied the faces and the cos- 
tumes of the men. They were all clean-shaven, face 
and head. ‘They wore no hats or caps. It has always 
been a matter of astonishment to me that the Chinese 
can go without head-gear, as so many of them do, and 
apparently suffer no great discomfort. Their suits 
were wadded cotton of a dull gray color. The coat 

was quilted. Their shoes had thick wool linings. These 
padded clothes gave every man the appearance of being 
much larger than he really was. They were comfort. 
able, more comfortable than I was, and much better 
and more warmly dressed than the hundreds of rick- 
shaw boys that pull their human freight up and down 
the streets of Peking. The faces were not bad faces, 
nor dull animal-like faces. 


Everywhere Cleanliness and Efficiency 


When I started in to talk, all eyes were upon me. 
I learned afterward this was the first time there had 
been such an assembly to hear a speaker from outside 
the prison. I had what appeared to be their attention. 
I had that peculiar feeling every speaker experiences 
when he succeeds in “putting it over.” I may be 
wrong. The Chinese mind is rational, inclined toward 
the middle path. It lacks imaginative quality, but it 
is sane and reasonable. 

After the interpreter finished, the prisoners marched 
to their respective work-rooms, each squad under the 
supervision of an armed guard. We followed the last 
squad. We peered into the clean whitewashed cells; 
noted the admirable system of light and ventilation, 
the airy halls, and order everywhere. There was no 
unpleasant gloom, no suggestion of needless discom- 
fort. We saw the men at their work: in the tailoring 
department using Singer sewing-machines; in the cot- 
ton department; in the grinding section, two men to 
each mill-wheel ; in the toy department, for some of the 
men were deft with their fingers; in the kitchen and 
eating-rooms. Everywhere cleanliness and efficiency. 

Rules are strict. Excuses are not given or taken, 
whipping at the discretion of the warden is allowed 
for grave infringement of rules, and I can see that a 
punishment of this sort is still needed in a country 
where the universal method of correction is by whip- 
ping, but outside of this and extra work of a laborious 
kind, there is no suggestion of inflicting pain as a part 
of justice. 
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Dr. Clay MacCauley’s Influence in Japan 


Memoir written on his resignation from the post he held 
for the American Unitarian Association * 


LOUIS C. CORNISH 


Secretary 


N DECEMBER 26, 1919, the Executive Commit- 
@ tee of the American Unitarian Association ac- 
cepted the resignation of Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
D.D., as representative of the Association in Japan, 
and the Committee requested the officers of the Asso- 


ciation to prepare a _ full 
statement concerning Dr. 
MacCauley’s ‘work in the 


ministry for the next board 
meeting. The — following 
brief summary of Dr. Mac- 
Cauley’s life is therefore 
presented :— 

Clay MacCauley was born 
in Chambersburg, Pa., May 
8, 1848. He came of a well- 
known Trish-Scotch family 
who from the settlement of 
that part of the country had 
been stanch supporters of 
the Presbyterian Church. He ~ 
was made a member of this 
communion when fourteen 
years of age and- shortly 
after determined to enter 
the ministry. He prepared 
for college under the in- 
struction of a blind Presby- 
terian minister, for whom he 
acted as secretary and from 
whom he received excellent 
instruction in the classics. 
In 1859 he entered the Soph- 
omore Class at Dickinson 
College, being then sixteen 
years of age. 

While at Dickinson he 
went to Harrisburg to hear 
President Lincoln speak as 
he passed on his way to 


Washington. Upon =_ Lin- 
coln’s first call for volun- 


teers in 1860 he immediately 
enlisted, and to his great 
disappointment his father 
withdrew his enlistment, as he was under age. In 
1861 he entered the Junior Class at Princeton, and in 
the summer of 1863, being then nineteen years of age, 
he again enlisted. On November 26, in front of Harris- 
burg, his horse fell under him and permanently injured 
his knee. On February 23, 18638, he was commissioned 
Second Lieutenant. On May 3 of that year, at the 
Battle of Chancellorsville, he was made prisoner, and 
on his twentieth birthday was committed to Libby 
Prison in Richmond. After only a short detention 
he was exchanged and returned to his home, having 
been in service one year. He was physically unfit to 
return to the army service, and in the autumn of 1863 
he returned to Princeton, where he graduated in 1864. 
The next summer he spent in field work in the hospital, 
assisting in over four hundred major operations. In 
the autumn of 1864, being then twenty-one years old, 
he entered the Western Theological Seminary at Alle- 
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gheny, a Presbyterian institution, and in the mid- 
winter of 1865, owing to his parents’ removal to Chi- 
cago, he transferred to the McCormick Theological 
Seminary in that, city. In 1868 he was licensed to 
preach, and in 1867 he graduated and accepted a call 
to the Congregational church at Morriston, Ill., where 
he preached for six months, but was refused ordination 
because of his liberal. views. 

It is to be noted at this point that in the summer 
of 1867 he became acquainted with Charles Carroll 
Everett in Bangor, Me., with Robert Collyer, then min- 
ister of Unity Church, Chicago, and with Charles Low, 
then Secretary of this Association. He naturally found 
his place with us, being 
largely assisted in his deci- 
sion by these three ministers. 
In 1868 he preached for six 
months ‘at Detroit. In the 
autumn he was installed as 
minister at Rochester, N.Y., 
and continued there for one 
year. In December, 1869, he 
was installed at Waltham, 
Mass., and continued there 
for six years. He preached 
the anniversary sermon of 
the American Unitarian As- 


sociation in 1872. In 1874- 
75, having resigned his 


charge at Waltham, he 
travelled in Europe, spend- 
ing most of his time in Italy 
and in the German universi- 
ties. In 1876 he preached 
for a time in Washington, 
D.C., and became the settled 
minister in the spring of 
1877. On April 26 of this 
year he broke ground for the 
present church building at 
the corner of 14th and Elm 
Streets and laid the corner- 
stone on June 27, about 
seven hundred people being 
present. He dedicated the 
church in January, 1878, 
free of debt. Owing to the 
strain of this large under- 
taking Mr. MacCauley fell 
ill, resigned, and for the next 
four years did not have a 
pastorate. From 1880 to 
1884 he was commissioned 


‘by the Bureau of Ethnology, under the Smithsonian 


Institution, to make a survey of certain Indian tribes. 
He lived for a time with the Seminole Indians in 
Florida, then little known, and contributed to the 
Smithsonian Institution the first written Seminole 
grammar and vocabulary. He was released for one 
year of this period for ill-health and spent most of 
it in Italy. Not gaining in health he was advised 
to live in Montana for its beneficial climate, and ac- 
cordingly went there. In 1885 he preached for one 
year in St. Paul, Minn., lectured at the University of 
Minnesota, and engaged in various lines of literary 
work. ; . 

Such was the varied preparation and such the mani- 
fest abilities of the minister whom the Association 
commissioned to go to Japan in 1889. He remained 
there for eleven years, retiring in 1900, and returned 
to the United States. Upon his withdrawal his Japan- 


‘ 


—— 
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ese friends erected, near the Unitarian headquarters 


in Tokyo, a beautiful stone monument testifying to 


the work which Mr. MacCauley had done and the af- 
fection in which he was held. He returned to Boston 
and engaged in preaching and lecturing upon Japan, 
in the main trying to create friendliness and a better 
understanding between the two countries. He re- 
turned to Japan for a visit in 1905 and stayed nearly 
a year, again coming back to this country. In 1908 
the Association once more asked Mr. MacCauley to 
represent us in Japan, and for the past decade he 
has given himself wholly to this task. He resigned 
to take effect the first of January, 1920. 

The Emperor of Japan has three times honored Dr. 
MacCauley with decorations, one of these being of 
extraordinary distinction, none among foreigners but 
diplomats having received it. 

In 1917, the Meadville Theological School conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

The work in Japan has not been of the type ordi- 
narily described as a missionary endeavor. The motto 
has been, “We come not to convert, but to confer.” 
Our effort has been persistently to bring together the 
best in our two civilizations. By his knowledge of 
Japanese, by his Japanese text-books, long and widely 
used, by his position as a broad-minded and _ public- 
spirited servant of the two countries, Dr. MacCauley 
has slowly gained in Japan a position which is unique 
both for the affection in which he is held and the 
influence he has been able to exert. In a recent letter 
from Ambassador Morris, the representative of the 


United States in Japan, to the Governor of the Philip- - 


pines, commenting upon Dr. MacCauley’s approaching 
visit to the Islands, he described Dr. MacCauley as 
follows :— 

“Dr. Clay MacCauley, of Tokyo, has been for many 
years one of the most loyal and effective Americans 


in Japan. He is a member of the American Unitarian, 


Association, and his services have been chiefly engaged 
in the spread of liberal Christianity in Japan; but 
his influence has gone far beyond any limit of church 
or creed, and to-day he is our most distinguished as 


well as most liberal fellow-countryman here.” 


In 1875, on his visit to Bangor, Dr. MacCauley wrote 
this meditation :— : 

Who serve have life: already they are dead 

Who seek no task for hand, or heart, or head; 

Who smooth no path that following feet may tread ; 

And, listless, dream when youthful years have fled. 
Perhaps no better summary could be found of Dr. 
MacCauley’s fifty-three years in our ministry. He has 
not dreamed of the past; indeed, he has put his whole 
life into smoothing paths that following feet may 
tread. Far from considering Dr. MacCauley’s minis- 
try ended, we believe that he has ripe years of service 
before him. He plans to live in Japan, where in pri- 
vate life and by holding his many positions of honor 
he will continue to exercise his helpful influence es- 
pecially for religious tolerance and friendliness and 
for the maintenance and increase of co-operation be- 
tween our two great nations. 

These facts of Dr. MacCauley’s life have been placed 
upon the records of the Association, that they may 
be easily consulted, and that they may explain to 
future officers and directors the deep appreciation of 
his service and its spirit. A copy of this record has 
been sent to Dr. MacCauley with the assurance of our 


eaereet affection, and gratitude. 


To evade the ominous issues of the hour is not 
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“Soviet is Black Reaction,’ Dr. Sullivan 


By violating human‘ rights and confiscating property it is 
the very opposite of traditional revolution 


Reporte By FRANK H. BURT 


officers marked the annual meeting of the Boston 

Unitarian Club, held Wednesday, January 14. 
Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., following the custom, 
left the presidency after two years of service, while 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell closed a period of twenty 
years as secretary. In his valedictory remarks Mr. 
Birtwell said that the Council of the Club in its 
search for speakers had simply watched for those 
who appeared to be telling the truth, to look at things 
without prejudice, and to have faith in their fellows. 
A good Unitarian should be free from superstition and 
free from prejudice. “I hope the Council,’ he said, 
“will never get to coddling the Club, giving it what 
it wants and confirming it in its present thought, 
but rather developing what we believe to be its im- 
mediate attitude of mind. We want to touch each 
other’s souls with the addresses, and to do that they 
must come right up out of the cauldron of the times.” 
Mr. Birtwell was given a hearty vote of thanks. 

The officers elected were: President, Joseph Walker, 
former Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, and one of the leading members of the 
recent constitutional convéntion; vice-presidents, 
Lewis Parkhurst and Charles W. Eliot; secretary, 
William T. Reid, Jr.; treasurer, Francis P. Sears; 
additional members of the Council, George R. Blinn, 
Charles F. Gettemy, and Sanford Bates. 

Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., told of three important 
activities of the American Unitarian Association now 
in hand: the building of the Washington church; the 
relief work for the Hungarian Unitarians; and ‘the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary, to be celebrated about the date 
of the anniversary of the sailing of the Mayflower, 
September 16, 1920, when a revival of the great inter- 
national meetings of past years is looked for. 

Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D., gave the address of 
the evening on “Two Kinds of Revolution.’ ~ He 
traced the liberties which the modern world enjoys, 
from five great revolutions. These revolutions, with 
their tendency toward the development of the rights 
of man and their consequent beneficial effect on human 
affairs, he contrasted sharply with the Russian revo- 
lution, with its disastrous features. The following is 
part of the address, the concluding portion of which 
will be published next week :— 


as HE RETIREMENT of two faithful and honored 


We have begun to be familiar in our recent history 
with the word “revolution,” and with the thing. It 
is professed; it is propounded; it is a gospel. It is 
uttered in our ears; it greets our eye. “Revolution” 
is a word of which we Americans need not be afraid, 
since our own country and our own liberty begins 
with a revolution. In point of fact, all modern liberty 
begins with revolution. For modern history is pre- 
eminently the age of revolutions. It is the creation 
of five great revolutions,—the Protestant Reformation, 
the Revolution of the Netherlands against Spain, the 
Puritan Revolution in England which dethroned a 
Stuart king, the Revolution of the American colonies, 
and the Revolution in France in 1789. Within the 
space, that is to say, of roughly two centuries, five 
immense revolutions occurred in Western society, and 
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from those revolutions it is that we must date the 
liberties which the modern world enjoys. 

We may select certain characteristics and qualities 
that run pretty thoroughly through them. We shall 
thus have a standard by which to judge whether the 
revolution now proposed to us measures up to the 
requirements which a righteous revolution demands. 
I have ventured to select three qualities as highly 
distinetive of them, which we must look for in the 
revolution that is promised to us. 

In the first place, we discover in the utterances 
of the leaders, from the Reformation to the first part 
of the French Revolution, a doctrine about the soul 
and spirit of man. For the first time in the history 
of politics we come upon such phrases as “the rights 
of man”—not of states, not of kings, not of dynastic 
families; the rights of man as a human being. 

I look to find this great tradition carried on, and I 
do not find it in the revolutionary theory that is most 
frequently proposed to us. I find, on the contrary, 
that if we go into the order of any divine rights we 
are entangled in the thicket of bourgeois notions. We 
find the materialist interpretation of history upon the 
eround of economic need and economic aspirations and 
economic hope, and upon that ground alone stands 
the structure both of human nature in the individual 
and of human history in the aggregate. I therefore 
note first a distinct loss in spiritual tone and quality 
in the modern thing that has been based not only 
largely but perhaps exclusively upon one of the fa- 
mous foundations laid by Karl Marx, which was that 
we are to understand the processes of society and hu- 
man nature materialistically and economically alone. 

As an illustration of the danger of dismissing the 
idea of a spiritual basis for all laws, such as is con- 

tained within the phrases “rights of man,” “inalien- 
able rights of man,” “native dignity,” let us examine 
the ownership of the thing called property. You may 
look at property in a twofold way. First, as a thing 
from which to get enjoyment, comfort, wealth, sup- 
port, dignity. I am not going to consider it in that 
view at all. You may look on ownership in a second 
way, namely, righteous ownership. It is a witness 
embodied and incorporated in tangible substance or 
goods of a right possessed by the individual and 
arising from risk, labor, and sacrifice. I am not 
defending property. That is not my present purpose 
at all. I am trying to show you what it is, viewed 
morally and spiritually; a moral right, that is, over 
_and above the material thing and all its treasures. 

That moral right in these five revolutions has 
been inviolate. ‘There have been excesses here and 
there, an individual arising here and there who would 
transgress that right, of course; but in principle and 
pretty thoroughly in practice there has been the recog- 
nition of a moral right in justly possessed property. 

In a modern revolutionary theory it is proposed to 
us frequently that these titles shall be cancelled and 
this thing called property shall be suppressed and 
confiscated. 

In the Soviet constitution of Russia—I shall 
speak only of what is certain there, absolutely certain 
there—because everything that is essential is known 
_ as well as you know the transactions of this city. 
They have a constitution and we can read it. 

In the Soviet constitution it is expressly declared 
that all ownership of land—in other things later as 
circumstances allowed, but immediately in land— 
was instantly voided without compensation. Whether 
or not a man had paid his last kopec to buy that land 
and was beggared when it was given up, was not con- 
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sidered. The one qualification was this: If the owner 


thus despoiled was reduced to penury, then the local. 


revolutionary tribunal might grant him a temporary 
subsidy or pension to enable him to get his next meal 
ox to get himself under a roof. That system is held 
up for us as a thing to which conceivably we may 
come; for many friends of mine, and possibly some 
friends of yours, are holding up to us the Muscovite 
revolution as the type of ours. 

This annihilates those moral conceptions which were 
characteristic of the revolutions of which we are told. 
It empties out a spiritual principle involved in such 
old phrases as “rights of man,’ and “inalienable 
rights.” It annihilates all that. I have often told 
my Socialist friends you cannot expect to gain the 
allegiance of men whose first conception is righteous- 
ness until you make yourself absolutely clear upon 
the moral law. There are men living, after all, whose 
first principle in politics and in business and religions 
is righteousness, and absolutely everything has got to 
measure up to that before it can be adopted into a 
national or social programme. 

(Next Week: “Shall it be Sentimentality or Justice?’ ) 


WMlichigan Students Liberate Religion 


University no longer under Y. M. C. A. control, and 
therefore an end of sectarian, undemocratic tests 


T. S. EVANS 


HE CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION in charge 

| of the work among students at the University 

of Michigan has undergone several radical 
changes within the last generation. 

First there was the Students’ Christian Association, 
uniting the men and women students in activities 
similar to those of the earlier Christian Associations 
in other universities. An effort was then made to 
separate the men’s and women’s work by organizing 
regular chapters of the student Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. at the University. During the period 
following this change there were constant difficulties 
arising out of the traditional point of view coming 
down from the older Students’ Christian organiza- 
tion. About ten years ago the churches became active 
in an effort to care for their own students at the 
University. The Guild Hall movement really origi- 
nated at Michigan with McMillan Hall established 
by the Presbyterians. This plan was followed promptly 
by the Baptists and the Episcopalians, who estab- 
lished Guild Halls. This method was not very suc- 
cessful, and the Presbyterian Building now stands 
unused, while the Baptist Guild House has become a 
residence for the student minister. 

The next development was that of placing stadaae 
pastors, so-called, at the University, supported by 
state and national denominational boards of educa- 
tion. This method is still in vogue and quite success- 
ful. Recent national conferences between the official 
representatives of the churches and the national sec- 
retaries of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., to- 
gether with the influence of the Interchurch World 


movement, has led to the establishment of a few funda- __ 
mental principles which seem to apply quite generally ee 


to Christian work at university centres. 


1. The first proposition is that democratic Chris- ; 
tianity expresses itself normally at university centres, ¥ 


as elsewhere, very largely through the local Christian 
churches. There are practically no large universities — 


in the country where the corporation, the university _ a 


officers, or the faculties are now chosen in any sense 


1 


To the Editor of THe Curistian RecIsTER:— 


Your letter has been received, saying you have been informed 
that the Y. M. C. A. at the University of Michigan has been 
reorganized on a more liberal basis, and asking me to tell your 
readers what has been done. The first statement is hardly 
accurate. However, with the coming this past fall of a new 
Secretary, there has been put in operation a broader view of 

M. C. A. work. The new Secretary is Mr. T. S. Evans, re- 
cently of Pennsylvania University Y. M. C. A. 

At my request Mr. Evans has. written a statement of what 
the Students’ Christian Association (note the name) is trying 
to do. There are relations with some of the churches here still 
to be worked out into full cordiality, and there is the relation 
to the national Y. M. C. A. to be considered. Our Unitarian 
church has been let into a larger share in the University re- 
ligious work, and there is a new attitude between the churches 
as a whole and the Secretaries. But it is not a reorganization 
of the Y. M. C. A. yet. 

The Students’ Christian Association of the University of 
Michigan is older than the Y. M. C. A., and was for a long 
time independent. It was merged in the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. some years ago and as an independent body ceased 
to function. At the beginning of the present year it was re- 


on the religious basis. It is therefore proving to be 
increasingly undesirable to have the religious control 
or authority placed in the hands of the universities 
themselves. More and more the sources of religion in 
universities, as elsewhere, must lie in the churches as 
the wellsprings of inspiration. It is also true in ex- 
perience that students as well as other people are more 
influenced by concrete examples than by indefinite and 
unexpressed theories,—hence the fundamental impor- 
; tance of having students pass, during their university 
days, through the actual activities of a modern church. 
It is only in this manner that the Church can reach 
the students effectively and secure from the universi- 
ties its future leadership. 

2. A second principle based on experience is the 
fact that whenever there are assembled at a university 
centre five hundred or more students related to a par- 
ticular denomination, the local church and its ministry 
must be supplemented by special student workers who 
give all their time and are specially trained for 
this kind of work. These workers generally use the 
local churches as the centre of their operations, but 
are finally responsible to the denomination as a whole 
through its state and national organizations. Wher- 
ever the number of students is quite small at these 
centres, of course the average normal church equip- 
‘ment and the minister in charge are sufficient to 
supply the needs of the students. 

3. Third, this movement of the churches has in no 
sense eliminated such organizations as the various 
Christian Associations, but has rather intensified the 
need of some unifying agency through which the Chris- 
tian forces at university centres can function as a 
whole in their approaches to the university. However, 
the form of this organization has necessarily become 
jinterchurch rather than independent and institutional. 
Hence the old Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. organiza- 
tion is undergoing radical changes at university cen- 
tres, which changes are gradually affecting the na- 
tional organization. It is no longer possible to hold 
the religious work at university centres totally in the 
- control of any one group of churches such as those 
a have united in the past to form the Y. M. C, A. 
Y. W. ©. A. The demand of the universities is 
4 tha raalm af religinn ag wall ag in that 
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Testimony of the Unitarian Minister in Ann Arbor 


vived. It is a sort of holding corporation. Membership in it 
is not confined to members of “evangelical churches.” Theo- 
retically all students, including Unitarians, who are members 
of any church are ex-officio members of the S. C. A. In practice 
the S. C. A, is a clearing-house for all religious activities of 
the churches among the students and for the activities (formerly 
Y. M. C. A. activities) which centre around the Association 
building. The result is that there is more co-operation and less 
conflict. 

In past years the Y. M. C. A. programme has often interfered 
with that of the churches, and perhaps vice versa. Now the 
policy of all religious work in the University is directed or in- 
spired by two bodies: the one a staff of religious workers repre- 
senting the churches and the various other groups (of which the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are two); and the other a cabinet 
consisting of student representatives of young people’s societies 
in the churches and of the before-mentioned groups. The Uni- 
tarian church is represented on both staff and cabinet. We do 
not share in the budget campaign among the students and faculty, 
to which Mr. Evans refers; because it has never been our policy 
to raise money among the students for our own work, except 
in membership fees to our own young people’s society. 


Sipney S. Rosins. 


of athletics or scholarship. Therefore, at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan the membership basis of the old Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association has been eatended to 
cover all those who register themselves, upon entering 
the University each year, as members of some Christian 
organization, and cards of membership are sent to all 
such. Among the women students some are included 
in the organization who are not yet members of any 
religious society. The University retains its connec- 
tion with the existing Y. M. C. A. organization, and 
therefore with the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, by considering those members of the Students’ 
Christian Association who are members of so-called 
evangelical churches, the Y. M. C. A. segment of the 
more general organization. 

The staff of church workers in the University con- 
sists of the employed denominational representatives, 
local ministers devoting part time to student work, and 
the secretaries of the Students’ Christian Association 
for men and women. The undergraduate church stu- 
dent organizations have their representatives in the 
united cabinets of the Christian Associations for men 
and women. Union religious services are being held 
in the large Hill Auditorium monthly under the joint 
offices of the churches and the Jewish organizations, 
functioning largely through the Christian Associa- 
tions. The Religious Education programme of the 
united religious forces is promoted by the Christian 
Associations, and the budgets for the support of the 
Associations and the churches are raised jointly. 

The Jewish Student Congregation, the Menorah So- 
ciety, and the Zionist Society hold their meetings in 
Lane Hall, which is the building belonging to the 
Students’ Christian Association, especially erected for 
the Y. M. C. A. The Christian Science organization 
also uses this building for its meetings. Newberry 
Hall, the headquarters of the Y. W. C. A., also is the 
property of the Students’ Christian Association. 

This plan of organization unifies the religious forces 
at the University of Michigan without sacrificing the 
initiative of the individual denominations and churches 
and without losing vital connection with the state, na- 
tional, and international Christian organizations of 


the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Student Volunteer move- 


ment.rand the World’s Student Christian Hederation. 
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LITERATURE 


Books for Boys and Girls 


DAVE DaRRIN’S SOUTH AMPRICAN CRUISE. By 
H. Irving Hancock. — Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 1919. 


The author sets forth the adventures of 
Ensign Dave Darrin of the U.S. Navy on 
his cruise to South America. With his 
friend Dan Dalzell he has one exciting 
adventure after another, often in danger 
and predicament, but they triumph over 
all besetting difficulties. 


Dave DARRIN ON THE ASIATIC STATION. By 
H. Irving Hancock. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 1919. 


The scene of the adventures of the two 
young men, now ensigns in the U.S. Navy, 
on board the admiral’s flagship, is in 
Asiatic waters and ports. They both win 
rewards in the form of lieutenants’ com- 
missions. 


Davb DARRIN AND THE GERMAN SUBMARINES. 
By H. Irving Hancock. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. 


Aboard a destroyer the heroes see at 
close range war waged on German sub- 
marines. 


Bos THorPs, SKY-FIGHTHR IN THE LAFAYETTH 
FLYING Corps. By Austin Bishop. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1919. $1.50 net. 


Two American boys, Robert Thorpe and 
George Morgan, had been in France, in 
volunteer ambulance service, a year be- 
fore America declared war on Germany. 
The interest of both boys was in the air 
service. When America went to war, they 
joined the air branch of the French Army 
and after strenuous training became 
members of the Lafayette Flying Corps. 
The German spy system plays its part 
and adds not only mystery but many a 
complication. Boys interested in practical 
information about flying will find the 
book full of accurate information. 

i} 

Srorigs oF Great Heroes. By Rev. James 


Higgins. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1919. 


Stories of Great Heroes is a collection 
of short biographies of heroic explorers 
and discoverers who between the years 
1492 and 1600 came from different parts 
of the world to American shores. The 
stories are entertainingly told and should 
promote interest in early American his- 
tory. At the end of each sketch are 
“Questions on the Text,” “Correlated 
Studies,” and a “Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary,” all designed as aids to accuracy. 


NEWS FROM Notown. New York and Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1919. $1.75. 


These amusing verses about characters 
in imaginary Notown make children 
wish that Notown were real, and make 
grown-ups realize that Notown is Hyery- 
town. Both children and grown-ups will 
follow Jiffy Wells joyously over Notown, 
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and will wish that with their own eyes 
they might see the fat little boys, and 
pompous old ladies, and organ-grinders, 
and setting hens, and all the other inter- 
esting characters about whom he jots 
down notes. The book is most charm- 
ingly illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
the mother of the author. 


TALES FROM THE SECRET KINGDOM. By 
Ethel M. Gate. New Haven: Yale University 
Press.. 1919: $2. 


At the touch of the author, the doors 
of fairyland swing wide to eager children 
to whom fairies and the mysteries of fairy- 
land ever beckon. Fortunate are the 
grown-ups who with the children can 
enter this enchanted kingdom and with 
them can find the treasures with which 
it abounds. Real fairies are scarce. We 
are in a real kingdom full of real fairies, 
and we are left convinced that the doings 
of fairy folk are quite as important and 
vastly more interesting than the doings 
of people in a workaday world.  Sil- 
houettes by Katherine Buffum add charm 
to the book. 


THe Book or FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. 
By Horace E, Scudder. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Among the latest juveniles comes this 
collection of fables and folk stories, long 
a favorite with the children, in a new 
dress. It has been made most attractive 
for the present-day children with charm- 
ing drawings from a modern artist, 
Maurice E. Day. The four colored plates 
are choice, and the pen-and-ink sketches 
are lifelike. 


CZECHOSLOVAK Farry Taups. Retold by 
Parker Fillmore. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 1919. $2 net. 


Fifteen tales for girls and boys in 
which the characters have different cus- 
toms and manners from those whom they 
usually meet, though the similarity of the 
stories will at times remind them of their 
own familiar fairy-tales. Each one is 
interestingly told, and our American chil- 
dren will like them. The illustrations are 
by a young Czech artist, Jan Matulka. 


THE WISHING RinG. By Hleanor Schorer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace’ and Howe. 1919. 
$1.10 net. 


A bright fairy-story which holds the 
attention of the children to the last page. 
Beth and Buddy entering the Land of 
Nod on Christmas Eve, through some un- 
explainable magic, find themselves on a 
long ribbon-like road stretching far into 
distance. The meeting with a royal fairy, 
the forming of the Wishing Ring, the 
unpleasant encounters with Grumpot, all 
combine to form a delightful story which 
grows as it proceeds. This tale before 
appearing in book form came out as a 
play at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York City. The author, known as 
“Cousin Hleanor,’ has been a writer and 
illustrator for the New York EHvening 
World's “Kiddie Club” for some years, 
and her stories and pictures are known 
throughout the country. 
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CariTA’S New Worip. By Lucy M. Blanchard. - 


Boston: The Page Company. $1.50 net. 


~ With a hurried flight from Mexico dur- 
ing troublesome times and a sudden trans- 
planting to the old New England home of 
her father, Carita meets many new experi- 
ences. She finds that the world is not 
such a vast place after all, for she meets 
relatives of her closest Mexico friend, and 
later quite unexpectedly friends from her 
former home. The happy relations be- 
tween Carita 4nd her father form one of 
the charms of the book. ‘Daddy’ is al- 
Ways in her thoughts, and “Daddy’s” 
likes and dislikes are a part of her daily 
life. The story thrills with patriotism, 
and the visits to Boston’s many historical 
eorners are delightfully portrayed. <A 
wholesome girl’s story. 


FAMOUS GENERALS OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
Charles H. L. Johnston. Boston: The Page 
Company. $2 net. 


Not only boys, but their elders as well, 
will read with keen interest the lives of 
those great generals who endured all the 
hardships of war and in the end led the 
Allied armies to victory. Such men as 
Ferdinand Foch, Albert, King of the Bel- 
gians, Sir Douglas Haig, and John J. 
Pershing will go down in history as in- 
spiring examples to future generations of 
soldiers. It goes without saying that Mr. 
Johnston adheres to historical accuracy. 
With the recent war fresh in mind, the 


Famous Generals will meet with instant  ° 


interest. 


/ 


FULL-BACK Foster. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Myron Warrenton Foster, seventeen, 
goes to a typical boys’ school of the 
best sort, where he is gradually but surely 
changed by the other boys from a pam- 
pered, self-centred heir to riches, to a 
normal, wholesome lad. To the boys of 
the book, as to all real boys of seventeen, 
football is of vital importance. In the 
end, Myron wipes out his first unenviable 
reputation by becoming an all-conquering 
full-back, the pride of the whole Parkinson 
School. The book will interest boys of 
the football age. 


THe SHAWNDEH’S WARNING. By D. Lange. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.85 net. 


In 1843 began the great emigration 
to Oregon. Men and women left comfort 
behind and eagerly faced the dangers and 
hardships of crossing the plains, in answer 
to the call of Marcus Whitman, a mission- 


ary, who had gone before them over the_ 
The setting of the story is 


Oregon Trail. 
among the wild Indian tribes which the 
emigrants encountered on their way, and 
among the Independent Trappers who, 
engaged in the Western fur trade, hunted 
and trapped both on.the plains and in the 
mountains. The stirring adventures of 
two boys and two young men who, be- 
coming separated from their caravan, 
were forced to make the perilous journey 
alone, will interest all boys in whom JOrES 
the call of free, wild places. 
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“religious books recently published. 
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Elizabeth Cary Agassiz 


A BiocrapHy. By Lucy Allen Paton. With 
illustrations. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3. 

One does not go far in this charming 
record before the exclamation of Shake- 
speare’s Miranda comes to mind: “How 
beauteous mankind is! O brave new 
world that has such people in’t.” When 
Elizabeth Cary married Louis Agassiz she 
added a very charming personality to the 
fame and scientific influence of the great- 
est naturalist then living. The class at 
Harvard College with which the present 
writer was graduated had the choice of a 
score of the most eminent teachers in 
Europe and America,—Longfellow and 
Lowell, Wyman, Gray, Benjamin Peirce, 
Agassiz, et al. Although attendance 
at the lectures of Jeffries Wyman and 
Louis Agassiz counted for nothing on the 
rank list, the present writer could not 
resist the temptation to listen to these 
noble scholars. Although the “orthodoxy” 
of the last century barked at the heels of 
Agassiz, his teaching was that of a devout 
student. As he took up a fossil the first 
words we heard him speak were, “I hold 
in my hand a medal struck off in the mint 
of the Almighty Creator.” 

In the book before us we have the re- 
cord of four distinct periods in the life of 
Agassiz and his noble helpmate: first 
the early life of Agassiz in Europe and 
America; second, his marriage and their 
visits to Brazil, and their voyage about 
the coasts of South America to San Fran- 
cisco, with Mrs. Agassiz as attendant and 
recorder ; third, the girls’ school in Quincy 
Street, Cambridge; and last, the wonder- 
ful work done by Mrs. Agassiz in the 
founding of Radcliffe College. As the de- 
lighted reader peruses this noble book he 
moves in the best society that America has 
produced. It was a mere commonplace 
incident that the Emperor of Brazil both 
in Rio Janeiro and Boston should be an 
intimate friend and that they should in- 
troduce him and take him to dine with 
their friends Longfellow, Holmes, Emer- 
son, and others. Every graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College will desire to own this book, 
and others of the “general public” will do 
well to own and read it; and they will be 
surprised to find that it is among the most 
G. B. 


Extraordinary Women 

PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. By Gamal- 
iel Bradford. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1919. $2.50. 

What the short story is to the novel, 
that a Bradford portrait is to a_ biog- 
raphy. These etchings are done with skill, 
and the collection of eight is more than 
eight times as valuable as any one. It 
has been said that women are more alike 
than men, but the reading of this book 
does not confirm the impression. The 
characters described are Abigail Smith 
'Adams, Sarah Alden Ripley, Mary Lyon, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, Louisa May Alcott, Frances Wil- 
lard, and Bmily Dickinson. The diver- 


f sity of individuality is astonishing. Com- 


pare, for instance, Emily Dickinson, that 


quaint, odd, inspired being, that mixture 


of whim, fun, and spirituality, with Mrs. 
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Ripley, remarkable for her massive learn- 
ing and for the elevation and serenity of 
her spirit. Yet each of these exhibits a 
certain detachment in strong contrast 
with Harriet Beecher Stowe’s impulse to 
take life strenuously and to make the 
world over on the New England model. 
When one reads a good biography or one 
of these masterly brief sketches he won- 
ders why he does not read more of them. 
For he feels that they are entertaining 
and instructive to the last degree, and 
that they can do for him what they have 
done for Mr. Bradford, that is, give him 
a larger understanding, a deeper insight, 
and a more universal sympathy. The 
reader takes pleasure not only in the 
characters portrayed, but also in the 
many genial comments of the biographer. 
Thus, at the end of his sympathetic and 
delightful sketch of Mrs. Stowe, after 
showing that she came of a family of 
preachers and was the greatest of them 
all, he says: “There are times when one 
wearies of this intensely missionary en- 
deavor. After all, the sky is blue, the 
winds blow, and life is pleasant. Why 
not let it go at that?’ 


John Drinkwater’s Lincoln 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. A Play. By John Drink- 
water, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25. 


This play was originally produced last | 


year by a repertory theatre in Birming- 
ham, England, and then it was brought to 
the Hammersmith Playhouse in the out- 
skirts of London, where it achieved an im- 
mediate success. Arnold Bennett gives it 
fulsome praise and assures us that the 
person in London who has not seen it is 
ashamed to admit it. There is a certain 
charm and great power in the composition. 
It is the assertion, with all the skill of the 
clever dramatist, that great personalities 
shape the events of their time. The “two 
chroniclers,” who speak the prelude, in- 
terludes, and postludes, are constantly 


harping on the great men who are lords of ; 


the event, but their echo is hardly needed ; 
the character of Lincoln stands forth clear 
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and strong. The play will meet with con- 
siderable criticism if it is produced in 
America. Lincoln seems somewhat more 
polished than he is in our conception. He 
is a bit too serious, also, and one or two 
of his famous jokes would relieve and 
strengthen the tragedy, but they would 
probably fall flat in England. Grant is 
not an American Grant; we doubt very 
much if his favorite expletive was “My 
word!’ These are criticisms of detail, 
however. The play is good. Whether or 
not it is produced on the American stage 
the book of it will certainly be read with 
great interest and pleasure. 


Light on Eastern Europe 

SHORT STORIES FROM THE BALKANS. 
lated by Edna Worthley Underwood. 
Marshall Jones Company. $1.50 net. 

One of the chief values of fiction con- 
sists in the light it throws upon the life 
of the country from which it springs. The 
writer of novels and short stories can 
give us an understanding of his own peo- 
ple much clearer and more vital than 
that which the statistician or the his- 
torian aims to convey. In these days, one 
of the things most needed by America is 
an understanding of the inner life of the 
people comprising the Balkan States. No 
small help to the creation of such an 
understanding is likely to come from a 
volume like this, a group of modern 


Trans- 
Boston: 


'stories by representative Roumanian, Ser- 


bian, Montenegrin, Croatian, and Hun- 
garian writers, translated into clear, ener- 
getic English prose. As stories, they are 
most interesting. As a light thrown upon 
the storm-centre of Eastern Europe, the 
collection is both illuminating and timely. 


THE 
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A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMATION CLASS 


By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, Th.D. 


This book, arranged under seven topics, deals with the universal 
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THE HOME 
My Star 
+ CIVEL CUMPSTON 


No matter in what room I sleep, 
So I can see the sky, 

I always have a Star to keep 
Me cheerful company. 


He sends a smile between the blinds, 
So faithful, beaming bright, 

I often wonder how he finds 
Us Children in the night. 


No room is dark when he comes out. 
Wis dazzling, glowing face 

Puts every Bogie-man to rout— 
Not one comes near the place. 


And as for Dreams and Nightmares, why 
He sends them right away ! 

And you will never hear me cry 
If my own Star will stay. 


Good-night, dear Star! Whoe’er you are, 
I love your twinkling light. 

I’m very, very sleepy,—Star— 
Please come to-morrow night? 


The Game the.Breezes Played 
MARY LOUISE STHTSON $ 


Father and mother were sorry the flour- 
barrel was empty, but the twins were glad. 

“Q mother, please may we have the 
hoops now?” Della asked, dancing up and 
down and clapping her hands. 

“Please, mother,’ urged Dorothy. “We 
want them to roll.” 

But mother was very busy mixing 
muflins for breakfast and she didn’t hear 
what her little daughters were saying. 

It happened, though, that father was in 
the kitchen, so he answered that eager 
question of Della’s. 

“TJ should say not, my dears,” he 
laughed. ‘What, tear a good barrel to 
pieces just for the sake of getting the 
hoops for playthings? Dear me, no! That 
would be a pity. Why, there’s a baker in 
town that pays money for all the empty 
flour-barrels he can get. I mean to sell 
mine, and if I should make a fortune,— 
well,’—father looked very mysterious,— 
“vou know, my dears, there are hoops 
that don’t grow around flour-barrels.” 

‘Daddy, you’re the funniest man that 
ever was,” laughed Della, seizing her 
father’s right hand and pressing it lov- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” agreed Dorothy, seizing the other 
hand, “you’re so funny, Daddy, I never 
ean tell whether you mean the words you 
say, or whether you’re just joking.” 

Father laughed at Dorothy’s remark, 
but didn’t say’ whether that time he had 
been joking or not. When breakfast was 
over and he was about to start for the 
office, he looked very seriously at the two 
little girls dressed just alike and standing 
side by side. 

“Be very good children at school to-day 
and learn your lessons well,” he said. 

“We will, Daddy,” promised Della and 
Dorothy at the very same time, and then 
they had to stop to wish before either 
of them spoke another word. Meanwhile, 
father put on his hat and slipped away. 
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But that morning he couldn’t have been 
joking, for when he came home at night 
he brought two big, round hoops just 
alike. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Della, her 
bright with gladness. 

“Why, Daddy, I didn’t know there were 
such wonderful hoops as these,” breathed 
Dorothy, almost too happy to talk. “Thank 
you, Daddy.” 

“Yes, thank you,’ bobbed Della. “I 
meant it, but I almost forgot to say it. 
These are nicer than all the barrel hoops 
in the world. See, Dot, they haven’t any 
bumpy places at all, so they ought to roll 
along just as smooth as smooth can be.” 
And of course the twins had to run out 
of doors that yery minute and try the 
hoops on the sidewalk. 

The next day was Saturday. Just as 
soon as the beds were neatly made and 
the breakfast dishes washed and wiped 
and put away, the twins went out to roll 
their fine new hoops. The day before 
had been a quiet day. No wind was stir- 
ring, and the hoops had behaved very 
well indeed. 3ut Saturday must have 
been play-day for breezes as well as for 
children. One little breeze snatched Dor- 
othy’s hat and sent it rolling down the 
driveway. 

“T guess the breeze likes to roll hoops,” 
laughed the little girl, “but I wish its 
father would be good like ours and buy it 
a hoop of its own.” 

Another little breeze pulled a golden 
curl from Della’s red hair-ribbon and used 
it for a feather to tickle Della’s nose. 

“T guess breezes like to play jokes as 
well as Daddy does,” declared Della, toss- 
ing the curl out of her face. 
they’d do as he does and always play 
good jokes on little girls. But never 
mind, Dot, let’s not pay any attention to 
the breezes if they’re going to be naughty. 
Let’s just roll our hoops and forget all 
about them.” 

“Yes, let’s,”’ agreed Dorothy. 

But would you believe it, those breezes 
were determined to play, too, even after 
the twins had said they weren’t wanted. 
The little girls set the hoops rolling, and 
the little breezes, without any~ sticks at 
all, kept them rolling faster and faster 
and faster. 

The twins ran faster and faster and 
faster, through the orchard, across a long, 
smooth field on a hillside, over another 
street and down to the very edge of a 
steep, thicket-grown banking just above 
the railroad track. There they suddenly 
stopped and looked sadly into each other’s 
eyes. The hoops kept on rolling. They 
bounced right over some of the low bushes 
and disappeared, quite out of sight. 

“She wouldn’t care this time, would 
she?” hesitated Della. ‘We'd be careful 
not to fall.” 

“But she said we must never go farther 
than this banking unless some grown-up 
was with us,’ remembered Dorothy. 

“T know she did, but—but I don’t think 
it would be very nice to Daddy if we lost 
the hoops he gave us. I guess he would 
think we didn’t like them very well.” 

“But he wouldn’t like to have us do 
what mother said not to,” insisted Dor- 
othy. 


face all 


“But I wish. 
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“No, I don’t ‘suppose he would,” Della 
agreed. 

The twins sat down on the top of the 
bank, buried their chins in their hands, 
and felt very sad indeed. By-and-by there 
was a great noise, louder even than thun- 
der, then a dense smoke rose over the 
bushes and a shrill whistle seemed to say, 
“Look out—out—out!” 

Della began to cry. “Our nice new 
hoops will be all smashed to pieces,” she 
sobbed. 

“Never mind,” comforted Dorothy, blink- 
ing back the tears. “I have some money 
in my bank..- Perhaps that will buy one 
hoop and we'll take turns rolling it on 
days when the wind doesn’t blow. Let’s 


go home now and tell mother all about it. 


Then it won’t seem quite so bad.” 

Hand in hand, the twins went back 
across the street, up the hillside, through 
the orchard, and into the kitchen. Mother 
was making doughnuts, but mother al- 
ways had time to feel sorry and to look 
sorry when the twins were in trouble. 

“We've lost our hoops,” sobbed Della. 

“Down over the bank,” finished Dorothy, 
“but we didn’t go after them, ’cause you 
told us not to.” 

“And here are two doughnuts just alike 
for two little girls that aren’t going to 
cry,’ smiled mother, while her eyes said 
plainly, ‘I’m so sorry!” 

The twins smiled, too, though theirs 
were April smiles, because the tears 
wouldn’t dry up very fast. They took the 
plump, brown doughnuts and went out on 
the piazza to eat them. 

“We'll never see our hoops any more,” 
sighed Della, “but it makes mother sorry 
to have us be sorry, so I think we ones 
to try to be glad.” 

“So do I,” nodded Dorothy. “We have 
Arabella and Adelaide, and we can have 
a good time making them some dresses. 
Adelaide was very naughty the other day. 
She tore her white dress. I think I will 
make her a pink one this time out of Aunt 
Katie’s old dress. Don’t you think Ara- 
bella ought to have a pink one just like 
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Of course Della did think so. The little 
girls finished their doughnuts, and ran up 
to the attic for the dress that Aunt Katie 
had given them. Soon they were back on 
the piazza with their dolls and their little 
sewing-baskets, and the overskirt of Aunt 
Katie’s dress. 

“Dear me, how busy mothers must be 
when their children are careless,” sighed 
Dorothy, with a sorrowful glance at Ade- 
laide sitting stiffly on the piazza railing. 
Perhaps the sigh was partly because of 
the lost hoop, but Dorothy didn’t say 
“hoop,” and that was doing pretty well. 

“Do you suppose we'd better tell 
Daddy?” asked Della, after a long silence. 

“No,” Dorothy answered. “It would 
only make him sorry, and maybe he 
wouldn’t feel like laughing ever again.” 

But somebody must have told, because 
not long after father came home that 
day he put on his oldest clothes and aie 
appeared. : 


“Where do you suppose Daddy went?” 


asked Della. “I shouldn’t think he would 
like to go far in that hat.” vd 
“And in that coat,” added Se peer 
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fe “ing over the edge of the hammock. 
* haps he’s just going down in the lower 
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orchard to see how the little apple-trees 
are getting along. What comes next, 
Dell?” And Dorothy dropped back in the 
hammock ready to listen to the wonder- 
ful story Della was making up out of her 
own curly head. 

Both little girls forgot all about father 
and his old clothes until they heard a 
merry voice call, “Look here, little ladies! 
See what I’ve found.” And there on the 
steps stood father, a hoop all round and 
good as new held high in each hand. 

“Oh!” cried the twins, but that time 
they didn’t stop to wish. 

Father smiled and dropped the hoops to 
pat two curly heads. “Good girls!” he 
cried. “I’m glad I bought hoops for girls 


who obeyed mother even when it was 


hard to obey, and I’m glad, too, that those 
hoops were wise enough not to play any 
tricks on railroad trains. I found one 
‘eaught in a bush and the other leaning 
against a great boulder just as if it were 
tired and had to rest.” 

~The twins laughed happily, and Della 
said, “See, there aren’t any more breezes 
now. I guess they’ve all gone to bed.” 

“Tet’s roll hoop before they wake up 
again,” suggested Dorothy. And this time 
the hoops behaved very well indeed. 


Feed-store Bobby 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Mr. Slimmins’s feed-store stood on the 
most busy street of a little town. Over 
the door was a sign which said, 


“JACOB H. SLIMMINS 
FLOUR AND FEED WOOD AND GRAIN” 


The odd thing about Mr. Slimmins and 
his store sign was that Mr. Slimmins 
really was slim, so he fitted his name, or 
his name fitted him, whichever way you 
like to put it. 

Besides Mr. Slimmins, there was often 
something else that was slim in the door- 
way of the feed-store, and that was a thin 
little sparrow. This sparrow also fitted 
his name, or his name fitted him, for 
the first syllable of sparrow is pronounced 
spare, you know; and spare means lean 
or thin, as well as other things besides. 

Mr. Slimmins had many sparrows about 
his store, for no matter how careful he 

and his men were in carrying bags of feed, 
and grain, and straw, and all the other 
things sold at the store, there were 
always scatterings by the doorway. These 
scatterings meant breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers to the sparrows, and in-between 


meals, too. 


Mr. Slimmins was a kind man who 
_neyer frightened even sparrows if he could 
help it. He thought sparrows all looked 
alike until he saw the slim little sparrow. 


_ The slim little sparrow had a few white 


feathers in his tail, so Mr. Slimmins soon 
i _ knew him well, and saw him often, for the 
thin bird came many times a day. Mr. 


; ‘Slimmins saw, too, that the other spar- 
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“You wait, Bobby Sparrow, and I'll 
show you a trick or two,” said Mr. Slim- 
mins, one day. “You come into my door- 
way, and you shall have some good seeds 
all for yourself.” 

He scattered a small handful of seeds 
inside the sill, and whistled right at Bobby 
Sparrow so that Bobby would know the 
invitation was for him alone. Strange as 
you may think it, Bobby Sparrow some- 
how did know that the seeds were for 
him and not for the rest. Maybe, too, he 
liked Mr. Slimmins for giving him his new 
name, Bobby. Anyway, though Bobby had 
seemed frightened when the other birds 
jostled him about, he flew down in front 
of Mr. Slimmins, and chirped. Mr. Slim- 
mins backed slowly into his store, still 
whistling softly, and Bobby Sparrow 
marched over the door-sill, and ate the 
seeds as though he had never in his life 
been afraid. 

The other birds looked on in surprise. 
Not one of them dared come inside the 
doorway, and Mr. Slimmins said to him- 
self that it was because they knew they 
were bad and did not deserve the extra 
good seeds. 

“You are my sparrow, Bobby,” said Mr. 
Slimmins, “and I am proud to have you 
belong to my feed-store,”’ and that is the 
way the slim sparrow came to be called 
Feed-store Bobby. 

Now there are other things besides birds 
which like the seeds in feed-stores. 
Slimmins did not like to have these other 
seed-lovers in his store, for they were 
rats and mice, and they did not wait to be 
invited in, but went in anyway, and 
gnawed holes in the sacks, and ate grain 
and whatever else they liked. So Mrs. 
Slimmins said to Mr. Slimmins :— 

“Why don’t you take Jerry to the store 
and keep him there nights? He will 
catch the rats and mice, I am sure. You 
can bring him back at noon when you 
come to dinner, and take him back after 
supper,—we live so near. Then I can 
have him afternoons, so I shall not be 
lonesome without him.” 

“A good plan!” said Mr. Slimmins. “I 
never thought of it!” and then all at 
once he said, “Ah! But no, it would 
never do!” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Slimmins. 

“Because of Bobby Sparrow,” said Mr. 
Slimmins. “Sparrows may be a nuisance 
to most people, but, you see, I coaxed 
little Bobby to come to me and now he is 
so tame he comes into the doorway the 
moment I open my store each morning. 
Not for a million dollars would I have 
Jerry catch Bobby. Keep Jerry all day 
and all night, too. I must fight the rats 
and mice in some other way.” 

And Mr. Slimmins did, too. He took 
soft tar and put it all about the rat- 
holes and mice-holes. The tar did not kill 
them, but drove them away, for they do 
not like it on their fur, and as they 
could not get out of their homes without 
getting tar stuck all over them, away they 
went. If you ever happen to be in the 
town where Mr. Slimmins has his store, 
you may see Bobby Sparrow a dozen times 
a day, inside the doorway, safe with the 


|}man who would not lose even a little 
| sparrow’s trust. 
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Mountain-climbing Tanks 


The men who designed army tanks for 
purposes of war must be pleased to hear 
how some of them are now being used 
in the mountains of Europe. Instead of 
ploughing their way into battle, they now 
earry loads of happy people up steep 
mountain-sides where no kind of vehicle 
has ever climbed before. The smaller 
tanks have seats on top for ten passen- 
gers, who must have many a Coney Island 
thrill in their upward progress. 


An Unexpected Attack 


A French aviator recently landed in 
Burma, after having had a propeller of 
his machine broken, while at an altitude 
of one*thousand feet, by a huge vulture. 
The aviator was enjoying a peaceful flight 
over the mountain peaks of Siam when 
a giant vulture began to circle over the 
airplane and finally swooped down upon 
it, striking the propeller with such good 
aim and with such force as to shatter it. 
Finding his machine crippled, the aviator 
searched the mountain tops with his eye 
for a place to land, presently finding a 
small plateau, where he landed and re- 
paired the damage the angry vulture had 
done. Apparently some birds resent hay- 
ing the air, which has been their own, 
invaded by airplanes. 


Sugar for Bees 


Bees are more lucky than persons in 
their sugar supply. Dr. D. Emery Hol- 
man of Attleboro, Mass., recently received 
a shipment of 1,065 pounds of sugar, and 
it is safe to say that for a long time no 
one person in New England has received 
so much sugar. However, the sugar was 
not for Dr. Holman’s own use, but was 
sent him by the Government to divide 
among the bee-keepers of his vicinity, to 
keep their bees alive and in good condi- 
tion. As soon as the sugar arrived, Dr. 
Holman became a very busy man, be- 
cause all the residents of Attleboro tele- 
phoned to him and pleaded with him to 
let them have just a little sugar, even 
if it were not more than half a pound; but 
not a grain did any one get except the 
bees, who took their sugar rations as a 
matter of course, and hadn’t the least 
idea how they were envied. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarjan Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presinent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresipenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrectors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


Good news abundant from far-scattered 
parishes—Death of three notable women 


HAROLD E. B. SPRIGHT 


It is a satisfaction to be able to report 
that services have been resumed at the 
First Church, Seattle, Wash. The kindly 
interest of the sister church in the Uni- 
versity district has done much to sustain 
the society through a trying experience, 
but there is reason to hope that a new 
start will be made before long. Rey. Otto 
Lyding of Dorchester, Mass., is at present 
supplying the pulpit. The reconstruction 
efforts at this point should be very wisely 
directed, so that from the outset it may be 
a church that is built up. Singleness of 
purpose and loyalty to a chosen* course 
are not to be confused with narrowness; 
breadth does not consist.in a scattering of 
energies, or in a wide-open welcome to 
every latest whim of an untrained and 
eurious public opinion. Worship, with its 
fruits of love, joy, peace, the service of the 
community where opportunity may present 
itself, and _ religious education,—these 
great ends together offer a goal great 
enough to inspire young and old and 
broad enough to appeal to and find room 
for many types of idealism. In the great 
Puget Sound port there are enough Uni- 
tarians and other liberals to support a 
strong church dedicated to these ends if 
the leader who settles there will strive to 
build up a religious society and leave the 
audiences to take care of themselves. 

At Palo Alto, Calif., an encouraging 
congregational meeting has been held since 
Prof. William Herbert Carruth’s return 
from the East; and while it has been 
decided not to call a minister for the 
present, the church will be kept open, and 
ministers and other speakers representing 
various shades of opinion will be invited 
to address the society. This emphasis 
upon toleration and breadth of interest 
possesses its own dangers, but the leaders 
‘understand this well, and they will proceed 
with the utmost caution. The first of a 
series of sermons to be preached by lay- 
men was given on January 11 by David 
Starr Jordan, Chancellor-Hmeritus of Stan- 
ford University, and the congregation over- 
flowed the premises. 

Those of us who have at heart the exten- 
sion problems, and who realize the truth 
of the contentions of Rey. Minot Simons, 
that the first step to effective extension 
work is the “improvement of technique” 
in the existing churches, are greatly 
pleased to know that before long we are 
to have visits from the field secretary of 
the Laymen’s League and the secretary of 
the Department of Religious Educaticn of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
one regret, voiced by the editor of the 
Pacific Unitarian, is that the visit of the 
latter, at any rate, is planned so as to al- 
low only of the most brief visits to the 
schools at work and to the churches at 
present without schools. A conference of 
the ministers and superintendents of the 
San Francisco region is to make plans in 
a few days for Miss Buck’s visit, includ- 
ing probably an institute for teachers. 

Chapters of the Laymen’s League al- 
ready formed and those in process of for- 
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mation will profit greatly by Mr. Wether-| a real peace are good, and that before two 


ell’s visit. The chapter at Berkeley has 
plans for the extension of its work among 
University men and will easily convince 
Mr. Wetherell that the young people’s 
work in a large university centre should 
represent the joint effort of all the 
churches rather than merely the limited 
resources of the local church, a fact long 
since recognized by the leading religious 
bodies in the country. 

Speaking of visitors, I may mention the 
pleasure it has been to greet Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Wendte and Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Dole in the churches of the San 
Francisco region. On his way to Hono- 
lulu, Dr. Dole preached at Palo Alto and 
Oakland, to the great satisfaction of the 
congregations, and Dr. Wendte has re- 
newed his old associations with the Oak- 
land church. In December he gave The 
Alliance an interesting series of reminis- 
cences on the subject, “Some Ministers 
I Have Known,’’—word-pictures of Parker, 
Bellows, Starr King, and others. Such 
addresses haye more than a merely histor- 
ical interest; it is good for the oncoming 
generation to look sometimes to the rock 
whence it was hewn. 

The extension of the Unitarian cause 
in a territory which cares but little for 
traditions, and in which it cannot justify 
itself by merely recalling its worthies of 
a half-century ago, calls for painstaking, 
long-range work. One fruitful effort is 
the constructive presentation of the results 
of modern Biblical scholarship, which are 
but little known and understood; another 
lies in faithful work among the young, 
especially in the fostering of habits which 
will give religious idealism its opportunity 
to shape character; a third is found in 
the sympathetic but sane and _ wise 
approach to the growing interest in spirit- 
ualism and various other protests against 
our enslavement by the material interests 
of the present moment. In Oakland, Rev. 
Clarence Reed is entering the thin edge 
of the wedge into the prevailing igno- 
rance regarding the origin of the Bible by 
giving a course of lectures, many of which 
will be illustrated, on the religious beliefs, 
writings, and cults of the ancient empires 
of Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. 

In Spokane, Wash., Rey. W. D. Simonds 
has lately discussed frankly the various 
modern forms of mysticism, pointing out 
what great truths they help to preserve 
and promulgate and what dangers should 
be avoided. Regarding psychic phenomena 
he said: “I have companioned with afflic- 
tion by day and by night, and long ago 
I resolved never to put out one little star 
of hope and comfort unless convinced that 
its light was false; and by that resolution 
I stand to-day. The only right attitude 
concerning psychic phenomena is earnest, 
fearless, candid studentship.” 

Mr. Dutton at the First Church in San 
Francisco and Mr. Hodgin at Los Angeles 
are outspoken in their presentation of the 
gravity of the League of Nations issue. 
The former devoted an Advent message 
to the subject, emphasizing the certainty 
that the “brave new world” will come into 
being if only God’s children believe that it 
can come and venture themselves with 
him to establish it. Mr. Hodgin is opti- 
mistic, believing that the prospects for 


more years roll around, the nations will be 
enjoying a sense of security such as they 
never experienced before—that is, if the 
League becomes an assured fact with no 
reservations which will impair its effi- 
ciency. 

The end of the year saw many of the 
churches busy over the necessary money- 
raising activities, successful bazaars being 
held at Oakland, Berkeley, Sacramento, 
San José, Seattle (University), and a food 
sale at Portland, Ore. Housing conditions 
at Fresno have compelled Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton to adopt the church parlors as 
their temporary home, but they are not 
disheartened and the good work goes on. 
In the North Dr. and Mrs. Perkins are 
taking seriously their representative ca- 
pacity, and in the interests of the Na- 
tional Alliance and of the Department of 
Church Extension they have recently vis- 
ited Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. In Vic- 
toria, by the way, the president of the 
society, Mr. C. BE. Green, was married at 
Christmas to Miss Jeannie Thomson, an- 
other member, and the wedding was a part 
of the season’s festivities for the little 
group of friends of the church. Mr. Green 
is one of the lay members who take turns 
in conducting the services and either read 
supplied sermons or offer original ad- 
dresses. At Portland, Ore., Mr. Eliot has 
lost the help of Mr. Flint, his assistant, who 
has gone to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar. 
Word comes from the same church of an 
enterprising development. A “telephone 
committee” has been formed so that in- 
formation can be conveyed at very short 
notice to all the members of The Alliance. 
We will hope that the emergencies which 
necessitate the use of this committee may 
all prove to be pleasing ones, but the 
power of mobilizing the strength of the 
society rapidly will always be a distinct 
asset. 

An encouraging and appreciated com- 
pliment has been paid by the Laymen’s 
League to the ministers of our San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego 
churches, who have all been invited to 
speak at the new League House in Boston. 
This new contact between the far-fiung 
extremities of our common field cannot 
but be productive of good, and it must be 
a heartening experience for the men con- 
cerned, whose opportunities of fellowship 
with other leaders is limited. All the 
churches on this coast will be represented 
by these hard-working, proven men. 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry has opened a new term with en- 
thusiasm. In addition to the regular 
courses given by President Wilbur and 
Professor Morgan, Professor Carruth, 
head of the English department at Stan- 
ford University, is to give a course on 
“Religion in the Poets,’ Mrs. Basha EH. 
Thompson will instruct in elocution, and I 
am responsible for the studies centring 
round the Fourth Gospel and its influence 
on Christian thought. The building has 
been entirely renovated and the rooms 
named for a number of our honored 
leaders,—Channing, Parker, Bellows, Starr 
King, Stebbins, Martineau, and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 

By the death of three women of un- 


usual strength of character and differing — 
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but equally respected gifts, three of our 
churches and communities have lately lost 


good friends. Dr. Florence Ward was one 
of the most highly skilled practitioners 
in San Francisco; Mrs. 
Harriet D. Palmer, daughter of President 
Day of Yale and a pioneer in the State, 
was one of the best loved women in Uni- 
versity circles in Berkeley, and in Los 
Angeles, Miss 8. Emma Marshall was a 
quiet but ever-faithful worker in_ the 
Alliance. Each was an ardent supporter of 
the cause of liberal religion and each 
found her own way of carrying its essen- 
tial message to others. 


Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Always Near 
Speak to Him, thou, for he hears, 
And spirit with spirit may meet. 

Closer is he than breathing, 

And nearer than hands and feet. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
Sunday 

There is one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all.—E ph. iv. 6. 

It seems to me that we may think 
of God in the infinitesimal world beneath 
us, in the smallest grass-blade at our feet, 
in the brain of Shakespeare, the heart of 
Jesus, in the light of the stars over our 
heads,—wherever there is life or power or 
beauty or joy, wherever there is suffering 
or struggle, defeat or victory, there is God. 
The old thought of God has absolutely 
passed away; but God himself, by the 
great changes in thought and theory which 
are passing over the world, is only brought 
unspeakably nearer to us. He is not in 
heayen only: he is close by our sides. 
He is nearer than the breath we breathe 
or the beating of our hearts.—WMinot J. 
Savage. 

Monday 

Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye 
shall search for me with all your heart.— 
Jer. vxia. 18. 
One gift, my God, I seek,— 

To know thee always near; 
To feel thy hand, to see thy face, 

Thy blesséd voice to hear. 
Where’er I go, my God, 

O let me find thee there: 
Where’er I stay, stay thou with me, 

A presence everywhere. 


And if thou bringest peace, 


Or if thou bringest pain, 
But come thyself with all that comes, 
And all shall go for gain. 


To walk with thee, my God, 
A blesséd, blesséd grace; 
My earthly features then shall shine 


-. With looking in thy face. ; 


Long listening to thy words, 
My voice shall catch thy tone, 
And, locked in thine, my hand shall grow 
All loving like thine own. 
—Bradford Torrey. 
Tuesday 

" God is with thee in all that thou doest.— 
Gen. wri. 22. 


ings, cravings, after God. There are 
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certainly cravings in us for a rest, a 
tranquillity, an inward peace. All our 
noblest music only yoices this deep need 
of the soul for harmony. We long for 
growth and greater growth, to be real and 
genuine; we long most of all for love, to 
bestow it and also to warm ourselves 
in its light; we long for life,—not the 
show, but the substance, not existence, but 
the vital reality. In all these things there 
is an infinite quality in the longing, the 
aspiration, the need of our souls... . Well 
for him who finds out early how to come 
to God, not by altars and rites, not alone 
by himself, spirit to pure spirit, in the 
solitary closet, not by the machinery of 
a mediator,—some other man who stands 
between God and the soul,—but by the 
actual contact of the spirit with spirit 
through common daily toil, through every 
friendly word, through all the acts which 
love commands. Lo! God is here, and you 
were not aware.—Charles F. Dole. 


Wednesday 

Into thine hand I commit my spirit. I 
trusted in thee, O Lord: I said, Thou art 
my God.—Ps. rrvi. 5, 14. 

Sone at EigHty 

Sweet it is, dear Lord, to rest 

Pillowed on thy loving breast, 

Held so safe from night’s alarms 

In thy strong-enfolding arms, 

While thine eyes that never sleep 

Constant vigils o’er me keep. 

So shall mind and heart and soul, 

By thy ceaseless care made whole, 

Greet the day with quickened powers, 

Serve thy will through all its hours, 

Bring thy heaven down to earth 

In a new celestial birth. 


Or, if soul and body part, 
Chilling life in brain and heart, 
I shall find a sweeter rest 
Closer to thy loving breast, 
And my heaven shall ever be 
That I live and love in Thee. 
—Charles A. Humphreys. 
Thursday 
Of his kingdom there shall be no end. 
—Luke i. 33. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


He found God everywhere: not only 
in the church, but wherever his foot- 
step trod; in the sounds of ocean, where 
God holds in the waters with a leash of 
sand; in the bloom of the crocus beside 
his doorstep in winter; in the ribs and 
veins of a leaf; in the sounds of nature, 
so full of poetry,—the grass, the leaves, 
the drowsy beetles, the contented kine; 
in the summer wind, that came to the 
window at nightfall and played in the 
ringlets of his children’s hair; in the 
light that mantles over the western sky, 
as the sun goes down; in the fires that 
shine there, beautiful creatures all night 
long; in the star that anticipates the 
day, which looked gently through his 
window, consoling him for the loss of 
sleep. Channing lay low in the hand 
of his God, and was warmed in the 
bosom of the Father of all—Theodore 
Parker. 

Friday 


For we know that, if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have an house not made with hands, 


eternal in the heavens.— 2 Oor. v. 1. 
J 
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O Love Divine, of all that is 
The sweetest and the best! 
Fain would I come and rest to-day 
Upon Thy faithful breast; 
And yet the spirit in my heart 
Says, “Wherefore should I pray 
That Thou shouldst seek me with Thy love, 
Since Thou dost seek alway?” 


I would not have Thee otherwise 
Than what Thou still must be; 
Yes, Thou art God, and what Thou art 
Is ever best for me. 
And so, for all my sighs, my heart 
Doth sing itself to rest, 
O Love Divine, most far and near, 
Upon Thy faithful breast. 
—John W. 
Saturday 
Our Father who art in heaven.—Matt. 
wm. 9. 
WHEN I AWAKE I AM STILL WITH THEE 
Still, still with Thee, when purple morning 


Chadwick. 


breaketh, 
When the bird waketh and the shadows 
flee ; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the 
daylight, 


Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am 
with Thee! 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of Nature newly born; 
Alone with Thee, in breathless adoration 
In the calm dew and freshness of the 


morn. 
Still, still with Thee; as to each new-born 
morning 
A fresh and solemn splendor’ still is 
given, 
So doth this blessed consciousness, awak- 
ing, 


Breathe, each day, nearness unto Thee 
and heaven. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to 
slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in 
, prayer ; 
Sweet the repose beneath Thy wings o’er- 
shading, 
But sweeter still to wake and find Thee 
there. : 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning 
When the soul waketh and life’s shad- 
ows flee; 
Oh, in that hour, fairer 
dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, I am 
with Thee! 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


than daylight 


Mr. Mohler Received 


Rey. Mark Mohler, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
December 21, 1919. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 

Rey. Mark Mohler was born in Hmporia, 
Kan., November 8, 1885. He was prepared 
for the Baptist ministry at Brown Uni- 
versity. He was ordained at Jamestown, 
R.I., in June, 1916, and served some years 
as minister of the Central Baptist Church 
of that place. During the war he served 
with the Y. M. C. A. in Cambridge, Mass. 
Last summer he attended the Unitarian 
School for the Ministry at Large. He 
then became a minister at large for the 
American Unitarian Association, and in 
the early fall was sent to take charge of 
the Unitarian work at Lawrence and 
Topeka, Kan., where he is now serving. 
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American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 18, 1920, at 2 p.m. Present: Messrs. 
Bates, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Hersey, Rich- 
ardson, Robertson, Simons, Thayer, Wheel- 
wright, Williams, Wright, Miss Bancroft, 
and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of December :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand December 1, 1919.... 
From GeuatiOns 5 2s stew ee ees eee 
Bequest of Jed Frye of New 
York City to create the Jed 


$5,052.79 
3,398.68 


Frye Fund ‘for the fund for 

aged and infirm ministers” 5,000.00 
Gift of Mrs. Jesse Metcalf of ; 

Providence, R.I., to be added 

to the Lucian Sharpe Fund.. 5,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety, Permanent Fund, gift 

Gt SA friend’: 2. sane 200.00 
Unitarian Building Annex Fund 1,512.80 
NNGORES ae psi t ole ols .ckess ssa 9.70 
Investments, received for rein- 

VOESEMICIMGS calc sie > «0 <<. bi mtereee 22,330.00 
Income of invested funds..... 19,688.76 
Investment Church Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 5,830.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Building......... 10.24 

$68,032.97 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, “ 

GLO) Prine Wradelolgtere’s ctolenetenerees $6,585.77 
Salary and other missionary 

BCHCNSES... .< piety coltine Srempieiasens 3,678.60 
Payment on account of sundry 

ELUAL. TUIGG.S ss icataie ol ale tterele os 5,341.92 
Pxpenses Unitarian Building.. 1,220.47 
Publication Department. 1,000.00 
Alterations and Equipment RA. 

Wea: LANNE . a eeieieae > co 1,609.20 
MINVEOSLIMCDLN ss « s+ conane  scetmad Giae 18,843.73 
Camp Devens Fund.......... 750.00 


Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety, 1917 Special Appeal 
Fund, adjustment.......... 0.00 
Cash on hand January 1, 1920. 28, 963. 28 
$68,032.97 
Voted, That the board authorize the pur- 
chase of the house and lot adjacent to the 
church at Lawrence, Kan., for a sum not to 
exceed $3,500, with the view to the use of 
the house as a parsonage and with the under- 
standing that the church in Lawrence will put 
the whole church property in trust with the 
Association. 


The report of the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee on December 26, 1919, was 
presented and their action confirmed, as 
follows :— 


Voted, To accept the resignation of Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, D.D., a8 the representative of this 
Association in Japan, to take effect January 1, 
1920, according to his letter addressed to Rey. 
John B. W. Day, under date of November 19, 
1919. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. John B. W. Day, now 
in Japan upon our commission, to become the 
representative of this Association in Japan and 
to take over such privileges and duties as may 
pertain to this position. 


The secretary presented a testimonial 
to Dr. MacCauley which was ordered 
spread upon the minutes and a copy sent 
to Dr. MacCauley. 

Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
eation committee the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, To authorize the publication agent to 
transfer the tract “Unitarianism: What it is 
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and What it is not,” by John H. Applebee, from 
the Pamphlet Series to the A. U. A. Series, No. 
294, 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent 
to publish as a tract in the Religious Hduca- 
tion Series, ‘Religious Education for Democ- 
racy,” by Florence Buck. 

Voted, To publish as a manual in the Beacon 
Course, “The Unwrought Iron,” by Frederick 
M. Eliot. 

Voted, To rescind the vote of the board on 
October 8, 1918, authorizing the treasurer to 
reimburse the Boston Book Binding Company 
to the extent of a sum not to exceed $250 for 
the labor and capital invested by them in 
storing, folding, and gathering certain sheets, 
and to substitute the following vote :— 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to 
pay to the Beacon Press a sum not to exceed 
$250 to reimburse it for payment made to the 
Boston Book Binding Company for labor and 
capital invested by this company in storing, 
folding, and gathering certain sheets for which 
they received no financial return. 


The president presented the report of a 
conference between the officers of the As- 
sociation and a committee from All Souls 
Church, Washington, D.C., regarding the 
plans for the disposal of the present prop- 
erty of that church and location of a 
new building. Mr. Richardson of the 
board presented a very complete report 
of the opinion of the joint committee rep- 
resenting All Souls Church, the Laymen’s 
League, and the Association; and after 
discussion it was 


Voted, That a committee, consisting of three 
members of the board, the president, the treas- 
urer and Mr. Richardson, be appointed to draw 
up and present a _ resolution embodying | the 
results of the discussion. 


The committee later presented the fol- 
lowing plan of action :— 


Voted, To approve the plan of the trustees 
of All Souls Church of Washington to acquire 
title to the lot at 16th and Harvard Streets 
at a cost not to exceed $95,000, subject to such 
provisions for the protection of the general in- 
terests of the denomination as shall be ap- 
proved by the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 

The Trustees of All Souls Church at once 
to secure plans for a church, parish house, and 
parsonage at a cost not to exceed $300,000; 
and proceed to the erection of such of said 
buildings as may be mutually approved by the 
joint committee: 

The designs for the group of buildings to 
be approved by the joint committee represent- 
ing the Church, the Association, and the Lay- 
men’s League: 

Provided, that the committee in charge of 
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the General Unitarian Drive will incorporate 
into the budget for the coming drive a sum 
of $150,000 for the Washington church. 


Upon the recommendation of the treas- 
urer it was 


Voted, That the treasurer and Mr. Sanford 
Bates be appointed to draw up and file a bill 
with the General Court petitioning that the 
American Unitarian Association be allowed to 
hold property, exempt from taxation, to the 
amount of $10,000,000. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To authorize the president to appoint 
a special commission on Hungarian relief. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. William H. Drum- 
mond a lecturer on the Billings Foundation and 
to authorize the president to communicate with 
Mr. Drummond in regard to a visit to America 
at his earliest convenience. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. W. F. Greenman to 
be a representative of the Department of 
Church Extension in the Connecticut Valley. 


The president presented a letter of ap- 
preciation from the employees, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the Christmas bo- 
nuses voted by the board. : 

The resignation of Judge Leslie C. Cor- 
nish from the board was read by the pres- 
ident; and it was 


Voted, To accept with regret the resignation 
of Judge Leslie C. Cornish as a director of the 
Association, and to request the secretary to 
express to Judge Cornish the high regard of 
his associates and their disappointment that 
his official duties prevent him from attending 
the meetings of the board. 


Upon the recommendation of the presi- 
dent it was 


Voted, To authorize the Department of New 
Americans to encourage Rey. Régnvaldur Pe- 
tursson to make his proposed journey to Ice- 
land in the coming spring and summer. 


The secretary reported that the special 
committee appointed at the last meeting 
to consider the method of handling the 
Brookes Fund recommends the continua- 
tion of the present policy. 

Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, That the secretary be athorized to 
defray from the income of the Billings Lee- 
tureship Fund the expenses of Rev. J. Morris 
Evans in connection with visits to certain 
churches in the Canadian Northwest. 


The meeting adjourned at 5.10 p.m. 


Louis C. CoRnisuH, 
Secretary. 
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ry and requested more and more. 
the church is fast becoming a great factor | 
in the city, which has twice doubled its 


Confidence in God’s 
fatherhood and in 
human brotherhood 
is the spiritual solu- 
tion of our material 
problems. 


Laymen’s League Notes 


ye 


How the call to ‘‘do something’’ receives 
the response of the Detroit Chapter 


CARL B. WETHERELL .- 


My five weeks’ trip through the Middle 
West began Sunddy, January 18. I was 
seven hours late reaching Toledo, Ohio. 
I missed the morning service. Let no 
one urge the field secretary to vote for 
a continuation of government control of 
the railroads. However, I did reach the 
thriving city of Toledo in plenty of time 
for a large, enthusiastic evening meeting, 
after which a splendid chapter with about 
forty charter members was organized. An 
interurban electric took me to Detroit the 
next day. In the evening the Detroit 
Chapter had a dinner, followed by a 
business meeting. There were about fifty 
men present to hear an admirable report 
of the secretary as well as reports of real 
progress made by the development and 
publicity committees. It is a happy cus- 
tom of this chapter’s meetings to have 
the secretary give a brief digest of the 
leading articles of THE CHRisTIAN REG- 
ister for the preceding three or four 
weeks. This has done much to bring 
men’s attention to the paper and to the 
denominational activities recorded in it. 
The committee on publicity includes two 
men who are in the advertising business. 
The minister, Mr. Reccord, gives this com- 
mittee each week the substance for an 
“ad,” and these two men write it up 
from the publicity man’s point of view. 
The chapter is advertising the Unitarian 
message in all the theatre programmes, 
daily and Sunday newspapers, and in ev- 
ery other way. This takes money, of 
gourse. Within ten minutes’ time the 
chapter members pledged some six hun- 
dred dollars to continue for the next 
five months this valuable advertising cam- 
paign. Results are already to be seen af- 
ter one month’s experience. The church 
is filled each Sunday, and Mr. Reccord is 
preaching during January and February 


a most practical course of sermons on 


The tracts are being taken 
In short, 


Unitarianism. 


egeeiaion in fifteen years. The whole 
spirit is excellent,—live, progressive, con- 
tructive.. It is a most telling proof of 
at I have said so many times. Awake 
to action the habitually sleeping layman 
to his job in ponnection with his church, 
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of men met together on January 20. 
Here is a community full of splendid peo- 
ple anxious to know about the Liberal 
Church and for what it stands and can do. 
It was the spirit of the Evanston Chap- 
ter which was most encouraging, for every 
man of the group is—may I say it?— 
simply aching to put his shoulder to the 
wheel if only an energetic minister can 
be found. Here is really an opportunity 
for some man to. serve a growing uni- 
versity community and to have behind 
him not only an active Alliance, but also 
a fine organization of men awaiting their 
chance to co-operate. Next week I shall 
hope to say something about my visits 
to the Chicago and some of the Iowa 
churches. 


Mme. Loyson’s “Aide aux Enfants” 


In her “Aide aux Enfants des Régions 
Dévastées” Mme. Loyson is now in 
charge of the relief work in six villages in 
the region of the Aisne, her work haying 
been approved and accepted under the 
above name by the French Government. 
She writes in grateful acknowledgment of 
the contributions received through The 
Alliance of Unitarian Women: “I fear 
that I must seem to my friends a terrible 
beggar, but the sufferings of these poor 
people are more than I can bear; and I 
know that the noble band of women who 
form The Alliance could not bear them 
either if they realized them. ... All the 
money you send helps greatly, in this ter- 
rible winter, to lessen the sufferings in 
France.” 

The following contributions are hereby 
acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged............ $7,512.18 
Mrs, frase Sprague... «2162 3. bate e. 50.23 
Concord Relief Committee........... 


ESE e MERCK DOIG, ... so civnedeors' bs. Meier 25.00 
In memory of Mrs. H. O. B. Walker.. 5.00 
Belen CIGD ws... « ssid saica eros 20.00 
Hdlenvivubbard.....% st meres. . 2 eee 15.00 
Mra James. Williams.o2)..%.. .. sees 1.00 
Chicago Associate Alliance...... 10.00 
Miss Hannah D. W. Weld... 25.00 
Miss Bertha L. Brown... 5.00 
Adeline L. Sylvester... 5.00 


Two Salem Friends. 
Bi UR 2 ae cee 
Mire. Jesse di.” Metcalivitsc sc. vel take 
NEtso pa ey wluOWell . . . <taeettehecss trace.» 
Hanns, Ds Newhall . «00 deieay «> «suse 


Was ete LSD. . lel niet aretehererais.« via siete 
Miss Eleanora Zwissler............. 
Mira ssalie Fl. Hughes si. oie des sececk 
Miss Hsther M. Hughes............. 
The Misses Mackenzie.............+- 
NURS ELCIET WIN ICOLAY «sin shabtbe nitrates ate as 
Alliance Branches :— 

Salem, Mass. (First Church)...... 

NICODEG, MASS. «:.4. spatayn ole: 5) arede ie epebels 


Boston, 

Church) 
MIO XIN MCG, | NLASS.. ceisuetei« inl tisisieis, «she 
eLOrenain, “MASS... Sites amt sie e'. sieuhe 
PRG DUT. Vi. +. fs chgenkersihsleleie: «'s.0)8 
Ricomuiney Pa. <a catercests <9 ote «ee 
ING Orleans, LB. 2 watiartnieielsieialsx' sas 
GBariestown,. N. Hass date aleicieceetske)< or 
BEALE IE, MICH y.<5<: sronwialerstaseineio eth e: Misia x 
WO GER Vile; MO.’ sis, eobaieetneinde eo mrsiets cus 
Grafton, 
Cambridge, Mass. (Third Society).. 
rasmmpver, Mage. inectsisctie asic eyeie- <i im 
PHiehs RISE s ha 2h 0.0 (olahetetetehs! s\eisael> oie fe 


POGWER LCT IN, Nev slo ehelduninisisraliacevevlels .s!ohe 
Jamaica Plain, Mass... .:.......... 
Groenneld: Mass... dauteien «i>. oa >! 57 
Boston, Mass. (Second Church). 
Montreal, Canale ABrening. Com- 
mittee) ahaa aca! 
Quincy, Mass.. 
Brattleboro, Vt.. 


East Lexington, Mass............. 15.00 

ISSO OTLEY Eatk  eemeVahet ss 2-30": chele oclelerorele 5.00 

SIVRUTE OEMS, cit teighe cis ss wes neisiets e's. 10.00 
Total sent to Mme. Loyson through 

Mrs. A. L. Wendte and Mrs. Noyes. . .$8,519.41 

Further much needed contributions 


should be sent to Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths 


WHITNEY.—In Cambridge, Mass., January 
17, George Evans Whitney of 788 Massachu- 


setts Avenue, formerly of Winchester, Mass., 
in his seventy-first year. 
DAVIS.—In Groton, Mass., January 16, 


Emma Spalding Davis, wife of Charles B. Davis 
of Lexington, daughter of Mrs. Laura B. Whit- 
ing and the late George O. Whiting. 

Mrs. Emma Spalding Davis was a good and 
helpful spirit embodied in a strong and pleasing 
personality, winsome, gracious, and kind. She 
had a happy gift of friendship that she shared 
widely, giving joy and sympathy to many, and 
enriching the social life about her with intelli- 
gent and stimulating intercourse. Her char- 
acter was free and unspoiled, frank and demo- 
eratic, and altogether so simple that her gift 
of friendship had unhindered expression. For 
this reason Mrs. Davis found ample response 
of loyalty and appreciation from her large 
group of friends, which was a notable witness 
to the worth of the influence she radiated un- 
consciously all her life. She was a loyal mem- 
ber of the First Church (Unitarian) of Lex- 
ington, and fulfilled her religious duties sin- 
cerely and unaffectedly, and delighted in busy, 
energetic service of benevolent causes and ¢en- 
terprises that made life better and happier for 
others. Mrs. Davis was a joyous, friendly 
spirit, communicating health and _ gladness, 
vitalizing all around her, giving the best of her 
nature for the happiness of expressing the help- 
ful spirit with which God had endowed hev. 
She was fortunate to be able to live fully nnd 
energetically, guided by her loving, faithful 
heart, finding self-realization in friendship, 
love, marriage, motherhood, in all the varizd 
expression of a happy soul. Her husband, a 
daughter, Helen W. Davis, and a sister, Mrs. 
George L. Gilmore, survive her; and her 
mother, weak in body but strong in spirit, has 
faced with serene faith this second bereavement 
within a year, another daughter, Mrs. Grace 
Mitchell of Pittsburgh, Pa., having died a few 
months ago. J. M. W. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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The Register in Public Libraries 


Through a fund for the purpose, THE 
REGISTER is placed in public libraries and 
reading-rooms all over the country, it be- 
ing against the policy of most libraries to 
subseribe to any religious magazines. 
Since there are already so many demands 
for the paper, and these demands are ever 
increasing, it seemed wise at the begin- 
ning of this New Year to inquire if THE 
REGISTER were really being read and ap- 
preciated in the libraries to which it was 
being sent. The following extracts speak 
for themselves :— 

From a Middle Atlantic State comes this 
word: “I am glad to say that THE REc- 
ISTER is on Our open periodical file in the 
main reading-room. We are assured that 
it is being used, and know if it were re- 
moved we should have complaints.” 

A librarian from a Western city writes: 
“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has the best 
binder of any religious publication. It 
is kept in the most prominent place, and 
I believe is read more than any religious 
periodical received here.” 

From a school library in New Eng- 
land comes the following: “We certainly 
do appreciate receiving THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, and our boys and girls get a 
great deal of good from it. I want to 
thank you very much for sending it to us 
and hope you will be able to continue to 
do so.” 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Hungarian Relief 


The Commission on Hungarian Relief 
has organized, with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
as chairman, Rey. Sydney B. Snow as ex- 
ecutive secretary, and Mr. Isaac Sprague 
as treasurer. Checks should be made to 
the Commission on Hungarian Relief or 
to Isaac Sprague, treasurer, and sent to 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Sprague is a member of the banking firm 
of Harris, Forbes & Co. He is the treas- 
urer of The Christian Register Incorpo- 
rated, a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and a most 
active and devoted Unitarian layman. 

The Commission has summoned from 
England Rey. William H. Drummond, 
whose reports have been printed in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and who was sent by 
the British and American Unitarian As- 
sociations to Transylvania and Hungary to 
report upon the present conditions. Mr. 
Drummond will be able to sail early in 
February and give his time for a month 
or more to lecturing and speaking for our 
churches, Alliances, League chapters, 
clubs, ete. Appointments for him should 
be made through the secretary of the 
Commission, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, ad- 
dressing him at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Rey. Minot Simons and Rey. Henry H. 
Saunderson, both of whom vyisited the 
Hungarian Unitarians in 1910, are willing 
to make appointments to address churches 
or League chapters, and there are sets of 
slides with which they can illustrate their 
lectures. These slides, of course, illus- 
trate the Hungarian churches as they used 
to be and do not represent conditions as 
they now are. 

The chairman of the Commission, Dr. 
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Bliot, is now in Washington conferring 
with the State Department, the Rou- 
manian ministry, and the officers of the 
Hoover Committee. The secretary, Mr. 
Snow, has just returned from New York, 
where he has been conferring with the 
local societies engaged in one form or an- 
other of relief work in Hungary. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 
Previously acknowledged............ $1,603.00 


Prot. Francis) AChristiguce secon 5.00 
Meg. J... Murray’ Kiey n-ne sinceredamerers 10.00 
Josiah G. Munro. 2. ee ee 100.00 
Rey.. Alfred C. Nickerson... c.% 6 5.00 


Sunday-school, Orlando, Fla.......... 3.50 


Mrs. M. Hi Buckmans cos ot aleeee 10.00 
Miss ‘MM. WH. Smith... soe 25 ace 10.00 
Mrs. H. S. Grew... asc «stem « cemeice 50.00 
Mrs. Richard Newman 2.00 
Sirs. W. H. Lyon: i. oseeeee aie 100.00 
Rey. W.M. Brundage.s eames + oes nin = wl 5.00 
A EPriend |. ....\s fs 5 cn.0 seeneieiets siete 1.00 
Mrs. Hdward S. Philbricks..... os. .4 50.00 
Estate of Frederick H. Hedge........ 50.00 
Mise, Charlotte A. Hedeeoce. ..m oe 50.00 
Miss Wllen, Clapp... -:a vis eieeeys ohclaceee where 25.00 
Miss’ Helen Hubbarg <> ccrsetets + <lsseretes 10.00 
Mira) Alfred) Wins0is atcceereieieal sus erciareiare 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic S. Clark...... 100.00 
Mrs,-T. “M. Dillingham i aoe cin «ote ss 25.00 
William Wisi Paits:. .ihie sete tsic es ser 5.00 
Ao BTICNG onc «+ :<:0r2zeielaieke MeL oiale ctaiaie 100.00 


Miss: Locke”... 0 os sve ateuveret aeration Mies 5.00 


Miss: Louisa W. Case.<2 oegeece ac ven 100.00 
Benevolence Fund, First Church in 
Roxbury Jon <<. easel eee Rete eie gions 10.00 
Rev,, William EF. Wurnmianaaeac.! ok oe 5.00 
Miss Elizabeth I. Cummins.......... 10.00 
Miss Anne M. Cumminpyoe acess hen 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Sayward........ 5.00 
Miss: Alice P. Tapley ree cstocia cine 500.00 
Rey: Francis G, Peabodyn cece «os 50.00 
Miss Gertrude D. Peabody........... 20.00 
Miss Dlizabeth Hurd. sick en «<n 25.00 


Lees Fas See oe Sas RSG See 1.00 


Mrs; Charlies G:Amese: cea «= cisher 50.00 
Miss Dleanor G. Miaiyitaceiens << spices « 25.00 
@harles. P. Wakes «Alec ais cee ayeve «ee 10.00 
id AR. RRR ri riret per Sc > Pe ECR 10.00 
Miss Margaret E. Sayward.... 2.00 
Miss Elizabeth M. Hannum 10.00 
Mrs. Mary lL. Fosdick 10.00 
Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 

aDinle: Svat, ‘0 \alnick pas 5015 “itee eee ee 130.50 
Sie Ic Fhe cine, 5%. Slecaie ote > a 2 Se) Cee 25.00 
Robert Li. O’Brien:......< . 2 sigteieisossete ers 10.00 
Mrs. George H. Newcomb........... 10.00 
All Souls Church, New London, Conn. 100.00 


$3,463.00 


New Lectures at Tuckerman School 


The Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., 
announces a number of new courses for 
the second semester. Beginning February 
4 at 10.30 o’clock in King’s Chapel, Rey. 
Walter S. Swisher of New London, Conn., 
will give a series of six Wednesday morn- 
ing lectures on “The Beginning and Devel- 
opment of Church Music.” The course 
will be of special value to ministers, 
music committees, members of choruses 
and choirs, and to music lovers generally. 
Mr. Swisher will illustrate the lectures 
with organ music. 

Rey. Lewis G. Wilson, formerly Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will give four lectures at the School, 
33 West Cedar Street, on “The Free Liter- 
ature of a Free Church.” The lectures will 
be given at ten o’clock Thursday mornings 
in February, and will be important for 
Post-Office Mission workers and interesting 
for all. 

On Saturday, February 7, at ten o’clock 
Dr. J. Mace Andress, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Boston Normal School, will give 
his opening lecture in Channing Hall in 
the course “Knowing the Child.” The sub- 
jects are: February 7, ‘““The Modern Atti- 
tude toward the Child”; February 14, 
“Play the Natural Project’; February 21, 
“Individual Differences -in Learning”; 
February 28, “Intelligent Tests’; March 
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6, “The Intelligent Test Applied”; March 
18, “The Child as an Artist.” Teachers 
and all workers with children will profit 
by these lectures. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, will give a course of 
six lectures on Saturday mornings at 
eleven o’clock on “Spiritual Law and Per- 
sonal Efficiency.” The subject February 7 
is “The Duty to Succeed’; February 14, 
“The Principal Factor: Myself’; Febru- 
ary 21, “The Building of Personality” ; 
February 28, “Keeping the Law of 
Growth”; March 6, “How to Appraise my 
Worth’; March 13, “The Triumph of 
the Positive Life.” Dr. Dieffenbach will 
use a blackboard for making his material 
graphic. 

The Saturday Lectures are in Channing 
Hall. The public is cordially invited to 
all of these courses. 
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8% 
TAX EXEMPT 
Participating Preferred 


Robertson Paper Co. 


Established 1864 


The company makes box board and 
paper boxes. 


During the last three years daily sales of 
boxes have increased from 250,000 to 
1,000,000. 


In addition to regular dividends, the pre- 
ferred stock shares equally in earnings with 
common after 8% is paid on latter. 


Price $50 (Par) Per Share 


Full particulars on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


A A 
ANNOUNCING 


THE SERVICES OF 


Unity Congregational Society 


(UNITARIAN) : 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER, Minister 
AT 


EARL HALL 


Columbia University, Broadway at 
117th Street 


NEW YORK 


Sunday Mornings at Eleven 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Announcements 


The New England Fellowship Comumit- 
tee has received from Franklin Zeiger an 
application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The annual sale of the Tuckerman 
Cirele will be held in the chapel of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., corner 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets (en- 
trance on Marlborough Street), on Fri- 
day, February 6, from ten to six o'clock. 
Luncheon will be served from 12.30 to 2. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rey. Orville B. Swift, 
of the Congregational denomination, an 
application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, February 2, at 
10.30. Mr. William L. Barnard will speak 
on “The Laymen’s League,’ and Miss 
Effie E. Whitman, New England vice-presi- 
dent, will preside. Every one is cordially 
invited to attend. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: February 2, Rev. Charles 
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Cutler, Union Church, Waban; February 8, 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, First Parish, Brook- 
ine; February 4, Rey. 8. B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; February 5, Rev. H. L. Shalton, 
Harvard Church, Brookline; February 6, 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Boston. 

An interesting course of stereopticon 
lectures on Old Boston, free to all, will 
be given at Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Wednesday evenings at 
eight o’clock, beginning on February 4. 
They will be given by Miss Martha A. S. 
Shannon, and the subjects are as follows: 
February 4, “First English Letters—Bos- 
ton a Miniature London”; February 11, 
“The Prosperous Provincial. Era—The 
Boston of Copley”; February 18, ‘Early 
Years of the Republic—The Boston of 
Bulfinch’; February 25, “Historic Houses 
and Literary Landmarks of Boston”; 
March 3, “The Boston of William Morris 
Hunt.” 


Now that the Unitarian Church is giving 
such earnest thought to the suffering Uni- 
tarian brethren in Hungary, and is setting 
out to raise a substantial fund in their 
aid, it will probably interest the churches 
to be reminded that the tragic and fasci- 
nating story of the Hungarian Unitarian 
movement for three centuries and a half 
(up to the breaking out of the war) is 
told in the A. U. A. free tract No. 239. 
Much of the historic material required 
was furnished to the writer of the tract 
by Professor Boros, Dean of the Unitarian 
Theological School in Kolozsvar, who also 
carefully revised the manuscript before 
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its publication, so that its accuracy can 
be relied upon.. 


Meetings and Conferences 

Rey. Dr. Charles BE. Park, pastor of the 
First Church in Boston, was the guest and 
principal speaker at the January meeting 
of the Universalist Club of Boston. Dr. 
Park’s theme was “Church Opportuni- 
ties.” It was heard with marked interest 
by a large gathering of Universalist lay- 
men and ministers. It is hoped it may 
be possible to have similar meetings in 
the future, to bind these two great liberal 
forces of the Christian Church more 
closely together. 


Personal 


Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen was in- 
stalled as minister of the Second Church 
in Boston on Tuesday evening, January 20. 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his _ Lecture-subjects, Books and Pam- 
phlets. Order from the Unitarian Book Room, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, his “Origin of the 
Bible,’ $1.50 (by mail $1.64); “Religion and 
Bvolution,’ $1.00 (by mail $1.09) ; “Oh, to be 
Rich and Young,’ $1.00 (by mail. $1.10); 
“Rising Japan: Is there a Japanese Menace?” 
$1.25 (by mail $1.37). 


PAY MENTS| 
monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends 


Odd lots our specialty. Write for sel 
Ust and full particulars ~ FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange ~ 
5O BROAD ST, 5 


The Aqueduct and the Stream 


An appeal is being made to Unitarians to meet a great emergency — to 
provide immediate relief for people of our faith, in Hungary, who are starving. 
This appeal should be met adequately and immediately. 


While doing this let us keep one other thought clearly in mind: that this 
in no way takes the place of the urgent appeal for the support of the work of 


our own fellowship in our own country. 


Indeed this is a good time for us to see clearly that it means much to 


Unitarians, scattered over this Republic, to have a strong, efficient, well-manned 
organization to meet such an emergency as the Hungarian situation as well as 
to do thoroughly and patiently the established work of our fellowship. 


While you use this aqueduct to convey the stream of your merciful gifts 
to Hungary, remember that this aqueduct is at all times conveying a stream of 
spiritual influence for the liberalizing of the religion of this Republic. At this 
present moment there comes to you the renewed appeal to sustain the regular 
work of the American Unitarian Association. 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rhetorical Prof.: “Your diction is ab- 


surd. How can a man hatch out a plan?” 
Originality : “He might have his mind set 
on it.”’—Michigan Gargoyle. 


Gushing Young Thing: “Have you ever 
wondered what the lost chord really was?” 
The Professor: “Probably A flat. I can’t 
find one anywhere!”—The Bystander. 


‘Husband, that Chinese visitor seems 
deeply interested in our Chinese room.” 
“Yes, he says he never saw anything like 
that in China. "— Louisville Courier-J our- 
nal. 


“Well, Dan,” said the railroad engineer 
to his fireman at the roundhouse, “we de- 
cided at the meeting last night to go out 
on strike. Why wasn’t you there?’ “I 
couldn’t get there on account of the trolley 
strike. Them trolley men ain’t got no con- 
sideration for the public.”—Life. 


“T’ye an invention at last that will 
mean a fortune!” “What is it this time?’ 
“Why, it’s an extra key for a typewriter. 
When you don’t know how to spell a 
word, you hit that key and it makes a 
blur that might be an ‘e,’ an ‘a,’ or most 
anything else.”—New York Evening Post. 


A lady discovered one morning recently 
that her maid Nora had broken the ther- 
mometer that hung in the reception-hall. 
“Well, Nora,’ sighed the mistress of the 
house, in a resigned way. “You’ve man- 
aged to break the thermometer, haven’t 
you?” “Yis, mum,” replied the girl, in a 
tone equally resigned, ‘‘and now, mum, 
we'll jist have to take the weather as it 
comes.”—New Commonwealth. 


A Washington woman, a writer of some 
prominence, is modesty, despite her good 
looks, to a degree. She once sat for a 
local artist, but it was some time before 
her consent to this could be obtained. 
When at last she was persuaded to do so, 
the artist reassured her, saying, “Don’t be 
afraid; I’ll do you justice.” “My dear 
friend,” the lady replied, “it isn’t justice 
I ask for at your hands—it’s mercy.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


His relatives telegraphed the under- 
taker to make a wreath with the inscrip- 
tion “Rest in Peace” on both sides, and 
(if there is room) ‘We shall Meet in 
Heaven.” The undertaker was out of 
town, and his new assistant handled the 
job. It was a startling floral piece which 
turned up at the funeral. The ribbon was 
extra wide and bore the inscription, “Rest 
in Peace on Both Sides and if there is 
Room we shall Meet in Heaven ” !—Chris- 
tian Life. 


Schoolboy “howlers” from England, via 
London Hapress: Where are the descend- 
ants of the ancient Britons to be found 
to-day?—In the British Museum. How 
would you make soft water hard?—Freeze 
it. Isinglass is a glass used by. doctors 
to look into their patients’ eyes with. 
The midnight sun is usually called the 
moon. In the United States of America 
people are put to death by elocution. 
Cerberus is a kind of table salt. The ex- 
pression “chance my arm” means “will 
you marry me?’ ‘The varsity boat race 
is rowed from Oxford to Cambridge. The 
dodo is a bird that is nearly decent now. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 

eg er for current pensions for aged ministers, an 

(2) cial gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
eld for it by the American Unitarian 

as oe Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 

S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. » 54 Kenneth 

St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


= 


JenxKIN Ltoyp Jonzs, Editor 1880-1918 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 


INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY mattrirts FORMS 


Joun HAYNES HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
. Editors 


SuBscripTIon $2.00 Sampre Copies 
PRICE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, February 1, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, “Developing a 
Name—Israel.”’ 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll, Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday, February 1, subject, ‘‘What is Distinctive in 
Unitarianism.”” Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of eee ont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10. 30 
a.m. Sunday, February 1, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 

Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘America and the 
Aliens.” Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 
A.M. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, Dr. 
Lena V. Ingraham. Subject, “‘ Massachusetts Society 
for Social Hygiene.” 


Association | News of the Week. . ........ 


A.|For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 
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In this Number 


First, by Palfrey Perkins . ....... 
Editorials ; 3... 4. Se ee 


Brevities ..5°) 0k. Shee 


Letters to the Editor 


News of Malcom Sparkes; Prohibition 
Property. |i 2" is <': ahenneh nee ean 


Original and Selected 


ha! Old-fashioned Clergy? Not at All, 
by G. Bernard Shaw . 
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